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PROFESSORS AND BOOKS 


By Sir JOHN ADAMS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


was when the 

ple, and had they died knowledge would 
have died with them. They were the de- 
nositories of learning, and when they gath- 
red together they formed organizations 
known as studia generalia in their days, 
nd universities in ours. These might be 
led information emporia, were it not that 
they claimed to do more than distribute 
It is significant that when a 

student left the university in these old 
lays the phrase ran that he ‘‘went home a 
wise man,’’ and even the unlearned know 
that to be wise is more than to be well in- 
In any case, universities were the 


professors were 


’ 
KNOWLE dge. 


‘ 


formed. 
knowledge-shops of medieval times, and the 
dispensers of knowledge were the pro- 
fessors. 

Naturally the customers of these knowl- 
edge-stores wanted to pick up as much of 
the commodity as they were capable of 
Quite as naturally they 
wanted to carry off with them as much as 
they could of their accumulated gains. Ac- 
cordingly, they tried to keep in a sort of 
cold storage all that lent itself to this proc- 
ess of preservation. They committed to 
paper as much of the professorial know}- 
edge as they could set down under the not 
too favorable conditions under which they 
worked. Doubtless certain of the more 
niggardly of the professors rather grudged 


assimilating, 


their ideas being carried off in the more or 
less permanent form that resulted from the 
But the 
tradition of learning is that it should exist 
in an atmosphere of free trade. Freely the 
professors received, and freely they gave. 
Fees were not of course unknown, but they 
did not subtend too big an angle in the pro- 
fessorial mind. It is true that an 
sional information salesman, like Ratichius, 
would think that he had hit upon some 
piece of knowledge that had a market value, 
and would do his best to set up a monopoly ; 
but the sad fate of Ratichius—he was sent 
to prison under a charge equivalent to the 
modern ‘‘obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses’’—was a salutary warning to the ex- 
ceptional scholars who adopted this atti- 
tude. 

Still the old-fashioned professor had 
probably enough of the laborist in his 
make-up to feel that he was worthy of his 
hire, and when others began to exploit his 
lectures he must have had a feeling of re- 
sentment at the injustice. To come and 
get all you can at the fount of knowledge 
is one thing; to carry away bottles of the 
precious fluid, as it were, and sell it for 
financial gain is another. 

The experience of Quintilian appears to 
be relevant here, though he lived at a time 
when the medieval university was still in 


cooperation of paper and inkhorn. 


occa- 
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the future. We find that one of the reasons 
that led him to publish his famous ‘“‘ Insti- 
tutes of Oratory’’ was the fact that some of 
his students had gathered together as good 
notes of his lectures as they could get, and 
were selling them at a profit in which Quin- 
tilian had no share. As a well-paid govern- 
ment professor he might have condoned 
this taking advantage of him on the com- 
mercial side. But as the notes were incom- 
plete and inaccurate, he felt compelled in 
self-defense to publish an authorized ver- 
sion. 

History repeated itself half a century 
ago, when Professor Edward Caird, of the 
University of Glasgow, encountered a situa- 
tion exactly similar. His lectures were re- 
garded by the students as of great value, 
and they were anxious to have as full notes 


as possible. Accordingly, it struck an en- 


terprising outsider that it would be com- 
mercially profitable to get full notes and 
reproduce them by one of the rudimentary 
processes of multifolding then available. 


Caird applied for an interdict. The case 
passed from court to court with alternating 
success, up to the highest, where the pro- 
fessor won, so that the law in Britain now 
is that a professor has the copyright of his 
lectures. 

But the book came up as the professor’s 
competitor in quite a different way from 
that which marked the pre-printing period. 
He has no longer to compete merely with 
himself in the form of printed copies. He 
has to compete with other professors all 
over the world. Nor does the competition 
end there. For a writer does not need the 
sanctity of a professorial chair to make his 
appeal: there is free trade in learning; the 
world is open to whoever is able to catch its 
attention. As Carlyle put it, the modern 
university is a library of books. 

As a mere knowledge-monger the profes- 
sor’s day is past. But he lingers on, thanks 
mainly to two things: (1) the organization 
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of learning into institutions of high pp, 
tige, with the power of passing on thj 
prestige in the form of degrees, diy 
and other academic honors; (2) the yaly 
of the personal element in the proces 
communicating knowledge. The seco 
probably the more important of th, 
since it rises above the purely informatiy, 
side. The influence of the professor per. 
sonality on the student personality is ~ 
and in most cases beneficial. 
there is an antipathy between professo) 
and student, there is action and reactioy 
going on, the general result being whok 
some, though perhaps unpleasant. This 
consideration introduces a third matter 
that is securing the stability of the univer. 
sities. At first the students came for the 
sake of mere knowledge, but gradually the 
whole university atmosphere became attrac. 
tive and was recognized as forming a pa: 
of the value of the institution. To-day it 
admitted on all hands that students learn 
as much from their fellows as they do fro: 
their professors. 

The position of the book in university 
circles has radically changed. It no longer 
competes with the professor. Nor is it en- 
tirely his instrument, though he does use it 
instrumentally. To-day it is employed asa 
challenge, a whip and a gauge for profes- 
sordom. I have hesitated about including 
a fourth use because of the unpleasant con- 
notation the word has acquired. But per- 
haps it is impossible to burke the fact: in 
the professor’s career the book plays a 
prominent part as an advertisement. In 
university circles publicity is getting to be 
as important as in other walks of life. Y¢ 
things are not so bad as they look when 
thus baldly stated. There are extenuating 
circumstances. 

The pressure put upon professors to 
write books has two main origins, both con- 
nected with the desire for, and indeed the 
need of, publicity in our modern univers- 
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This publicity has two fields: the 
eoegoriate and the university itself as an 


tion. 

far as the professors are concerned, 
tion depends upon being known. Be- 
deed the candidate can become even 


tial professor, a professor-to-be, he 


have in some way or other called at- 
n to himself. The most usual way in 
instanee is to distinguish himself 
aeademie arena of the university it- 
Sueeess here usually secures a footing 
the professorial ladder. But in order to 
the weleome call to ‘‘go up higher,’’ 
he young instructor must do something to 
stinguish himself from the ruck. On the 
science side he may attain his end by doing 
ne research work that gives opportunity 
r publie demonstration. But the direct 
most eases is to write a_ book. 
question is put regarding a 
¢ instructor: ‘‘What has he done?”’ it 
y in most cases be interpreted as ‘‘ What 
as he written?’’ Till this question can be 
answered favorably the young instructor is 
ly to remain instructor, even though the 
adjective ‘‘young’’ is no longer applicable. 
The second demand for publicity comes 
from the university itself. It wants its 
faculty to come to the front, and prove that 
excellent work is being done within its 
In the United States, universities 
are getting into the way of making lists 
each year of the books published by their 
faculties, and in their returns they include 
even the articles published in periodicals. 
The institution that produces the most im- 
sing list may be said to win in this pub- 
Yet lieity contest. 
when Without doubt the quality of the contri- 
iting butions counts heavily in whatever com- 
parisons may be made. But unless a con- 


walls, 


0 be 


to tribution falls below even mediocrity, it is 
con- welcomed and is placed in the seales with 
| the the others to make weight. The natural 


ersi- 


result is a glut in the market of books on 
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academic subjects, since the younger in- 
structors must write their way into public 
notice, and the professors must prove their 
unimpaired capacity by ‘‘advancing their 
subjects,’’ while the administrative people 
at the universities hound them all 
There is a growing difficulty in finding 
suitable subjects, and symptoms are not 
lacking that the professors at any rate are 
not too enthusiastic about this literary 
steeplechase. 

The truth is that authorship is not really 
an essential qualification for a university 
chair. Literally the term professor means 
one who holds forth, and the implication is 
that he holds forth by word of mouth. The 
very use of the phrase ‘‘professor’s chair’’ 
strengthens the contention that his primary 
function is to teach. The notion of advanc- 
ing his subject is a fine one, but it is not of 
the essence of professorial function. In the 
old days, no doubt, men became professors 
because they knew things, and people came 
to college to learn from them. But as time 
wore on the power to communicate knowl- 
edge began to take precedence of the power 
to acquire it. The professor’s stock in 
trade was doubtless knowledge, but his 
business was to communicate it. His pos- 
session of knowledge was a condition pre- 
cedent to his starting professing at all; but 
the essential condition attached to a profes- 
sorial chair was soon recognized to be the 
ability to communicate the knowledge he 
had acquired. In the history of learning, 
the coming of the book, so far from dimin- 
ishing the importance of the 
function of the professor, actually increases 
it. If it is a mere matter of causing infor- 
mation to be available, the book makes the 
professor dispensable. The sole 
his chair to rank as of value is the power 
he possesses of communicating knowledge 
in a more vivid and effective way than the 
plain book can accomplish on its own ac- 
count. 


on. 


teaching 


claim of 
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Mr. H. G. Wells has looked into this mat- 
ter, and has come to the conclusion that 
every professorial chair should be big 
enough to hold three occupants, all of whom 
would be necessary to fulfil the functions 
the university demands. There must be 
first of all the man who provides the know!l- 
edge that is to be communicated. His work 
is to advance the subject. All the demands 
for research will naturally come to roost 
with him. It is his business to keep abreast 
of all the developments and to add io the 
common stock of knowledge wherever he 
ean. Like everybody else he will have his 
limitations, but he will be chosen on the 
ground that he has a special aptitude for 
the subject of the chair of which he is one 
third occupant. He will be in constant 
touch with all the other one third research 
professors of his subject in the world, and 
will exchange discoveries and inventions 
with them. 

The second occupant of the chair will be 
a person who really can teach. The re- 
search professor may be a shy, background- 
loving, timid fellow—the sort of person the 
psychologists, following Carl Jung, call an 
introvert. He need not, of course, be of 
this type, but the chances are that he will. 
On the other hand, the teaching professor 
will in all probability be something of an 
extrovert. He must be, in the words of the 
plain man, ‘‘a good mixer.’’ He must have 
all the qualities of a born teacher, whether 
he happens to be born with these qualities 
or has attained them by training or by ex- 
perience at the expense of others. However 
acquired, the qualities of a successful 
teacher must be his. He will be free from 
all anxieties in the way of research, and 
will not concern himself unduly about ad- 
vancing his subject. No responsibility for 
the knowledge of the borderlines of his sub- 
ject need worry him. He must know, and 
know thoroughly, his subject in its broad 
general outlines up to the point at which he 

















upon his research colleague to keep him | 
to the latest advances. 


Further, he will be relieved from the jp. 
eubus of having to produce books at states 
intervals during his professorial career > 


his second colleague in the chair has ; 
to this department. In these days of ra 


development, text-books have an exasperg: 
ing way of getting out of date with alarm 


ing rapidity. T. H. Huxley used 
whimsically, if not altogether logically, ; 
the life of a physiological fact was a} 
three years. Of late the physical scien 
have speeded up so as not to be far beh 
in this race; accordingly, text-books 


round are likely to get out of date mo 
It will be the busines 
of the third occupant of Wells’s triple 


rapidly than ever. 


chair to keep up to date the text-books 
his subject. He is to hold the text-b 
always on the stocks and produce a revis 
edition at periodical intervals, with 
occasional ‘‘extra’’ when a specially im; 
tant development occurs. It may be 


jected that this dynamic editorial work 
would hardly be enough to keep the thin 
professor busy, and that, further, a con- 
mon editor could serve the needs of quit 
a number of separate universities. Ther 
is point in the objection, but it can 
In the first place, each uu. 
versity may want to preserve its individual. 
ity, and the triple professoriate may want 
to develop along original lines that wi 
give free play to its collective personality 
This would be impossible with syndicated 


readily met. 


text-books. Then as to the remainder 


the editor-professor’s time, he might well be 


made responsible not merely for 


manipulation of the text-books but for the 
necessary extra-mural publications the! 
will enable his research colleague to mak 
known his results, and thus prove to t! 


world that his university is doing its {? 
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undertakes the work of his chair, Fy, 
that time onward he may honestly depe, 
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re in the advancement of the various 
tments of learning. 

Bi eontrast it is interesting to note the 
ude adopted towards school teachers in 
‘; matter of book-making. Long ago a 
» old inspector of schools said to me with 
vphasis that once the publishers get hold 
, teacher that teacher is lost to his pro- 
csion as a first-rate executant. When I 
1 into his saying it came out that 
he meant was that the moment a 


Wilal 


teacher got into the way of publishing 
hooks his interest in his real work fell off, 
and the commercial side came uppermost. 
It was in vain to point out to the veteran 


hat the making of text-books involves a 
rtain familiarity with school methods, 
ind is a spur to keep abreast of school re- 


muirements. The text-book maker, accord- 
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lost ; 


ing to my experienced friend, was t ; 
interest was deflected from the path of 
effective instruction. ‘‘An occasional book 
now and then,’’ the old man conceded, ‘‘is 
all right, if the subjects are of general in- 
terest. But text-books—No!’’ 

The attitude here is exactly the opposite 
of what we find among the university 
administrative They look 
askance at works outside the range of the 
One of the qualities 


authorities. 


instructor’s subject. 
of the good schoolmaster, according to H. 
G. Wells, is to be able to write at a pinch 
a good novel. Such a performance would 
rouse but little enthusiasm among the ad- 
ministrators of our universities. For them 
it is an indication that its author is given 
to looking too frequently over the college 
wall. 


EDUCATION IN PALESTINE UNDER THE 
MANDATE OF GREAT BRITAIN 


By WILLIAM ORR 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Ir was not until July 4, 1922, that the 
council of the League of Nations formally 
approved the placing of Palestine under 
the supervision, control and ‘‘tutelage’’ of 
Great Britain, as mandatory, and the man- 
date came into full effect in September, 
1923. However, for some years previous 
to that date, the administration of the 
country was a charge of the English gov- 
ernment, as a post-war inheritance. 

When we were in the Holy Land in the 
early part of 1922, one could note many 
evidences of effort to bring about better 
and economic—and to 
prepare the people for self-government and 
for gradually taking over the management 
of their own political institutions. Brig- 
andage was being repressed and even ex- 
tirpated in large areas of the country. 
Highways were being extended and im- 
Proved. Solicitude was shown for the pres- 


conditions—social 


ervation of the historic and sacred sites and 
monuments. Thus a commission had been 
formed, under the auspices of the British 
administration, for the conservation of the 
older Jerusalem and to establish a zone 
about the city, free from buildings, so that 
the familiar aspect of Zion and her walls, 
towers and battlements might be preserved 
for all time. 

Statistics of population, as given in the 
Statesman’s Year Book for 1929, show a 
definite increase in all elements of the in- 
habitants. The figures are as follows: 


} “<= 


October 23, 1922, Census: Total, 757,182. 
Moslem 
Jewish . 83, 


Christian 73, 
Druzes 


ov, 


Samaritans 
Bahais 
All others 
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July 1, 1927, estimated: Total, 882,000. 

. 648,556 

. 147,687 
76,839 


Moslems 
Jewish 
Christian 


Jewish settlements under the Zionist move- 
ment were reported as having 32,000 popu- 
lation. 

Naturally, I was much interested in 
noting the provisions for the schooling of 
the people, as the development of self- 
government agencies and procedure is con- 
ditional on reducing the amount of illiter- 
acy. The director of education was most 
courteous and not only gave me much of 
his time but also detailed members of his 
staff to accompany me on my round of the 
schools under direct governmental control 
and those of the various racial and re- 


ligious groups. He told me, with a touch 


of humor, that it seemed to be his lot to 
lay foundations, since before his present 
position he had been in charge of educa- 
tion in Mesopotamia (Iraq) also under 


British mandate, but soon to be on an in- 
dependent basis. The director has con- 
tinued to send me the annual reports of his 
department, and in preparing this account 
of the schools in Palestine much use has 
been made of the report for the scholastic 
year 1927-28. 

This document, in itself, bears witness to 
notable progress in education, under the 
mandate, since 1920, when the first data 
were collected. The earlier reports were 
typed and manifolded and consisted of ten 
or twelve pages. Statistics were fragmen- 
tary and incomplete. The latest report is 
printed in the somewhat ponderous folio 
used in British official documents. It 
numbers twenty-nine pages of text, sup- 
plemented with twenty-seven pages of sta- 
tistics. From an examination of this ma- 
terial, there can be gained a very satis- 
factory picture of the present status of 
the movement for popular education in 
Palestine and, incidentally, side lights on 
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the many difficulties in the way of bring 
ing the country to a stage of order 
capacity for political responsibility, an 
thus to make possible and desirable js 
transfer from a mandate territory to fy) 
independence—a result that will be mos 
agreeable to the British government. 
The introduction of the report calls gs. 
tention to the ‘‘steady, if slow, improve. 
ment in the efficiency of the schools’’ jy 
the field of Arabie education, though , 
marked expansion has been possible be. 
eause of lack of adequate funds. Moeap. 
while, the ‘‘grant-in-aid’’ to the Palestiy 
Zionist executive has been increased 
therewith a larger burden placed on ¢! 
staff of the department in administratio; 
and supervision. As the schools are con 
ducted on a voluntary basis, difficulties 
arise in the keeping of records and in 
securing returns from all the schools jr 
Palestine. Estimates for expenditures fo: 
1928 amounted to 143,619 Palestinian 
pounds—roughly, $710,000 (the Palestinian 
pound is equal in value to a pound st 
ling—$4.87). In 1927, the expenditure 
were 142,000 pounds Palestine—about 
$700,000. The small increase for 1928 
over 1927 was due, not to expansion, but 
to higher salaries for teachers and heavier 
charges for the traveling expenses of schoo! 
officials. This budget is at the rate of 
something less than a dollar per capita of 
population. While relative conditions in 
Palestine and Massachusetts do not permit 
of any fair comparison between these tw 
communities as to sums spent for educa- 
tion, it may be of interest to note that 
Massachusetts, with a population of 4,144. 
205, according to the school returns for the 
year ending November 30, 1928, expended 
for the support of elementary and secon- 
dary schools the sum of nearly $67,000. 
000, or $16 per capita of population. 
Data for the government schools sho¥ 
a steady advance since 1920. In the nine 
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ears from 1920 to 1928, the number of 
sich schools has grown from 171 to 314; 
eachers from 408 to 733; pupils: boys 
‘om 8.419 to 17,133 and girls from 2,243 

1126. The school enrolment has thus 
about doubled in this time. Massachusetts 
has an enrolment of 736,177, or one pupil 
for about 5.6 persons in the total popula- 
tion. Palestine on such a basis would have 
170,000 pupils in the government schools. 
Ilere again, however, one must be on guard 
against invidious comparisons. Palestine, 
t should be remembered, has no compul- 
sory education law. Then there are a 
large number of children in non-govern- 
ment schools—religious and racial. 

For the training of teachers two insti- 
tutions have been established: the Gov- 
ernment Arab College for Men and the 
Women’s Elementary Training College. 
Because of lack of funds, the number of 
students admitted to the Arab college is 
limited to the number of vacancies in the 


teaching force in the schools. In Septem- 


ber, 1927, there were in the four grades 
of the women’s college sixty-four students: 
thirty-eight Moslems and twenty-six Chris- 

Most of the teachers in the secon- 
dary schools are graduates of the American 


University of Beirut. Evidently much re- 
mains to be done for the systematic prepa- 
ration of teachers for service in the Pales- 
tinian schools. 

While a beginning has been made in the 
provisions for secondary education, the 
chief concern of the department of educa- 
tion has been the promotion of elementary 
schools in the effort to reduce illiteracy. 
The government furnishes teachers, text- 
books and supplies for village schools, and 
the community contributes the buildings. 
In larger places the department usually 
meets all charges. Mention is made in 
the report of the interest shown in small 
communities, where considerable sums of 
money are raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tion for buildings and repairs. 
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The work of the government schools is 
supplemented by several groups of schools 
under Jewish, Moslem or Christian diree- 
tion, support of which is, however, to some 
extent provided by ‘‘grants-in-aid,’’ on 
condition of the maintenance of required 
standards of instruction and equipment. 
From certain passages in the report, one 
would infer that it is not always easy to 
secure compliance with these standards. 
A list of the various kinds of non-govern- 
ment schools reveals the great complexity 
of the problem of securing equality in 
school opportunities for all children and 
also throws some light on the delicate task 
the mandate imposes on the British ad- 
ministrators in dealing fairly and justly 
with sects and races, which at times regard 
each other with suspicion and fear. 

Most of the Jewish schools are under the 
direct control of the Palestine Zionist ex- 
ecutive, though there is inspection by gov- 
ernment officials whose reports are trans- 
mitted to the Zionist department of educa- 
tion. In 1927-28, there were in all 225 of 
these schools with an enrolment of 18,680 
pupils. The system includes kindergar- 
tens, elementary schools, secondary and 
commercial schools, training colleges and 
four technical and music schools. There 
are also Jewish schools under other agen- 
cies than the Zionist executive, as the 
Evelina de Rothschild School for Girls in 
Jerusalem and the Hebrew Technical In- 
stitute at Haifa with ninety-six day and 
sixty evening students. The director of 
education for the government calls atten- 
tion to the great need of additional pro- 
visions for courses in handiwork and trades 
to meet conditions that have arisen since 
the war. 

Such Moslem schools as are not under 
the government system are in charge of the 
Supreme Moslem Council. These schools 
are few in number and do not have a large 
enrolment as the Moslems for the most part 
attend the government schools. There are 
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a few day schools for poor children—one 
of these is for girls. Instruction in various 
crafts is given in the Moslem Orphanage. 

Christian schools are almost all governed 
by the patriarchates of the Orthodox or 
Latin churches or by missionary organiza- 
There are 191 of these schools with 
an enrolment of 7,534 boys and 7,058 
girls—a total of 14,952. It is noteworthy 
that there are about two thousand Moslem 
children in these schools, and that prac- 
tically all these attend either the schools 
or those of 


tions. 


management 
Six hundred and nine 


under Catholie 
Protestant agencies. 
Jewish children are listed under this head 
and mainly in the Catholic and Protestant 
schools. Such figures indicate an encour- 
aging advance in toleration and also that 
there is a disposition to give girls equal 
educational opportunities with boys. One 
might assume that these pupils come from 
more intelligent families. 

Three divisions of Orthodox schools are 
noted: Greek patriarchate, Armenian-pa- 
triarchate and Syrian (bishopric). It must 
be admitted that the relations between 
these branches of the Orthodox body are 
not always friendly. French, German and 
Italian agencies, ecclesiastical or secular, 
found under the head of Catholic 
Protestant schools are conducted 
by missionary societies—English, Scottish, 
American, Swedish and German. Obvi- 
ously, the department of education must 
require great tact and discretion in its 
dealings with these various religious and 
national groups, and doubtless, at times, 
arise. Elements of 


are 
schools. 


misunderstandings 
propaganda—religious and _ political—are 
apt to intrude themselves into the educa- 
tional process with some hard feeling and 
perhaps bitterness. 

In my talk with the director of educa- 
tion, I found that he was earnestly striv- 
ing to cooperate with all agencies working 
for a higher level of intelligence and for 
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the elimination of illiteracy. His aim was 
to reach every community, large or smal] 

city, town and village. 
deavoring to provide schooling for 
the 
It was his hope to seeur 


He was even ¢ 


wandering 


children of nomads, as 
Bedouin tribes. 
teachers who would be ready to 

tents and to accompany these gr 

they went from place to place wit 
herds and flocks, seeking pasture. 

the days of Abraham. To submit to 
conditions of such a gipsy-like existene 
would surely call for a high degree of 
votion and self-denial. 

One episode of our visits to Palestiniay 
schools comes vividly to mind. We wer 
in Nazareth for part of a day, and on « 
way about town we found a governmental 
boys’ school in the upper form of which 
were lads in their early teens. The head. 
master—an Englishman—showed us every 
that 
should act as our 


attention and insisted one of the 
pupils, the ‘‘top boy, 
guide about the town. 
some youth, tall for his age, with regular 

features and lustrous dark eyes. Wé 

learned from the lad that he was of th 

Orthodox faith and Syrian by race. His 

ambition was to attend St. George’s Schoo! 

in Jerusalem, after he had completed t 

course in the Nazareth School, and take uy 

subjects that would help him in business 

Unlike professional guides, he was fran! 

as to the authenticity of the places to which 

he took us. Of one reputed holy site, | 

said, ‘‘I do not think such an event could 

have occurred here.’’ Again, ‘‘ Perhaps 

this was the scene of some notable happen- Im 
ing.’’ When we came to the Virgins have 
Fountain, ‘‘This must have been the plac Hinde 
where the Mother of Jesus came to draw mer 0 
water for her family, as there is no other 
fountain of the kind and the Son must 
have been often here, also.’’ It was easy 
to believe that another youth of Nazareti 
of two thousand years ago was much like 


9? 


He was a hand- 


epoch: 
having 
“All ( 
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.d who stood beside us as we watched 
women of to-day draw the water and 
ir vessels off to their homes. At 
se of our rounds when we insisted 
boy accept some reward for his 
he said, very quietly, ‘‘No thank 
1m glad to do this for you are our 


schools other than those under the 
rnmental department make up an im- 
etor in the educational forces of 

tine, a full exhibit 
res the addition of the important sta- 


of the situation 
for all types of schools. 
» in the report shows the develop- 


‘om 1920-21 to 1927-28: 


Pupils 


. of schools 


28,826 3,975 42,801 
37,315 58.074 


43,154 68,583 


2.508 


3,301 


20,559 
25,429 


The report makes these comments: 


rtant considerations which must be 
throughout the study of these tables 
lueation is not compulsory, that there is 
e at which school attendance must begin 
special institutions can be provided for 


The 


form, eith 


defective or extremely dull children. same 


grades in different schools are not uni 
n median age or in standard, and the grading 
children within the class is not always efficiently 
The principles of testing 
Turkish times and 


are still often inadequate in themselves and sor 


carried out by teachers. 


were little understood in tests 


times carelessly evaluated. Further, neither the 


importance of age in its relation to mental capacity 
nor the difference between the backward who have 


the congenitally dull are 


lacked opportunity and 


fully appreciated by all head-teachers; thus clever 


and puj 


pupils may be unnecessarily retarded, 


of normal ability may be made to repeat 


for inadequate reasons. 


Certain conclusions may be fairly drawn 
from a study of the material available on 
the educational situation in Palestine. 

The authorities are, conscientiously and 
with full appreciation of the difficulties to 
be faced, seeking to give every child in 
Palestine, at least, the elements of educa- 
tion; steady progress is being made to- 
wards this goal; attention is given to qual- 
ity as well as to quantitative results; cer- 
tain of the weaknesses noted in the quota- 
tion of the report, given above, were not 
uncommon in the schools of this country 
not many years ago and may even exist in 
some quarters to-day. Results, as a whole, 
are creditable to the application of the 
mandate for Palestine under the League of 
Nations in the field of education. 


WORLD PEACE AND THE COLLEGE’ 


By President GUY E. SNAVELY 


BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Im Westen nichts Neues.——This might 
have been a military dispatch from von 
Hindenburg to Kaiser Wilhelm in the sum- 
mer of 1918, In reality it is the title of an 
epochal book. The English translation is 
having a remarkable sale under the title of 
“All Quiet on the Western Front.’’ 


a . —_—" . 
\ddress of the president, Association of Ameri- 
n College 


ges, delivered at the annual session, Janu 
1930, at Washington, D. C. 


Remarque, the author, recounts in most 
vivid manner the life of a German common 
soldier during the World War. The Amer- 
British the 
French poilu, as well as privates in the 


ican doughboy, the tommy, 


Russian, Italian and other armies, could 


parallel the harrowing and maddening ex- 
periences of Remarque. If every chauvin- 
istie diplomat or greedy munitions manu- 
facturer or editor of 


seare-headlines pro- 
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pensity should be guaranteed an experience 
of horror portrayed in Remarque’s history, 
there would be no more war. 

The horror of war is vividly portrayed 
by a number of other recent books. These 
books are from the pens of soldiers who 
have the journalistie ability to relate real- 
istically their trench The 
English poet, Robert Graves, in his ‘‘Good- 
bye to All That,’’ expresses the thoughts 
of all who were jarred from their compla- 
cent mode of living by the declaration of 
war on August 1, 1914, when he joined the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers with the notion that 
the matter would be settled by the end of 
the summer vacation. I, too, had the same 
feeling when caught in Paris on that mem- 


experiences. 


orable date with my wife and three small 
We had gone on a sabbatical leave 
for study, which was so definitely inter- 
rupted. So far, the same opportunity has 
never again been offered. Robert Graves 
did complete his Oxford course about ten 
years later than he anticipated. 


sons. 


Even after we were refugeed into Lon- 
don, we could not realize that civilized 
nations would, in our day and time, enter 
the most gruesome contest of killing not 
only innocent women and children but also 
innocent men who were obliged to bear 
arms. The common soldier, who really 
bears the brunt of battle and risks his life 
every minute he is on the front, is about as 
innocent as the non-combatants at home. 
The private soldier is just like the ox 
driven into the slaughter pen. 

From some foreign travel and consider- 
able reading of world politics since the 
Armistice, I am as prone to believe that 
war is imminent as I was loath to admit it 
even on August 4, 1914, when a visitor in 
the British House of Commons. From 
what I could sense a few months ago on a 
visit to European capitals and the leading 
cities of the Near East, there is much ten- 
sity of feeling among nationals. Unrest is 
more or less evident. The recent distur- 
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bances in Jerusalem and Vicinity are oy. 
actly what I felt was threatening. 
According to my limited capacity for ob. 
servation of international affairs. 


peace 


does not seem to be permanent in (xiro 
I felt the situation even more distinctly jy 


The unusual number of go). 
diers in Rome and other leading cities 


Damascus. 


Italy does not indicate pacific intent 
Recent reports from India are of the same 
sort. 

The political unrest beneath the surface 
just indicated, certainly shows that peace 
has not come to stay. 
breaks for some years in China, the 
paratively minor clashes everywhere, as in 
Manchuria and Turkey, are more definite 
symptoms of the situation to which I haw 
just referred. 

To ponder but briefly upon recent n 
tary events and present 
world conflict would make any one shudd 
for the suffering of mankind and the future 
prospects of an abiding civilization. Dur- 
ing the World War there was such an ad- 
vance in inventions of methods of destrue- 
tion that we can readily believe the next 
war will develop weapons of destruction 
that will work much more rapidly and wit! 
greater wholesale results. 
was in its merest infancy in 1914. The 
slowest imagination will easily be dazzled 
by meditating upon the possibility of whole. 
sale death by the spread of poisonous gases 
through a swift fleet of aeroplanes and 
Zeppelins. I have been told upon author- 
ity that the leading chemists of our colleges 
and other chemists in industry, trained in 
the colleges, were about to announce the 
discovery of a most deadly gas just as the 
World War came to a close. It is natural 
to assume that even if experiments in this 
field languished for awhile, they would im- 
mediately revive if hostilities on a large 
scale should reopen. Inventive progress 2 
the field of high explosives will doubtless 
match the advance in gas and aeroplane 


The continuous out 


possibilities 


The air service 


seems 
man t 

Sur 
peace 
the wi 

The 
culeat 
proval 
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sein A visit some summers ago to the 
‘io Bertha hidden in the woods of North- 
.eloium econvinees me of the possibility 
ther long-distance deadly warfare. 
eun, you will recall, wreaked consid- 
destructive havoe in the city of 
wnkirk, some seventy-five miles away. 
\ well-known humorist, whose tabloid 
hservations appear in many metropolitan 
ies, made recently a very wise observa- 
Like him, I think the great nations 
e world in their disarmament confer- 
ences are making but a feeble gesture when 
y talk about the limitation of the size 
he navies and standing armies, but most 
arefully avoid referring to the develop- 
ment of death-dealing war engines, such 
1s high explosives, aeroplanes and poison- 
is gases. The war engines they are talk- 
r about are becoming more or less obso- 


re 


Then, too, what assurance is given 
the disarmament pacts will not be 
made, in a erisis, ‘‘seraps of paper,’’ as was 
ease in the World War when treaties 
tween nations were abrogated at the con- 
venience of military strategists? 

The aftermath of war is practically as 
lestructive, horrible and gruesome as war 
tself. Epidemies, such as the influenza 
pidemie which came at the close of the 
World War, follow in the war god’s train. 
Probably as many suffer and die in such 
epidemies in the same period of time as 
luring the period of war itself. Then, too, 
international conflicts are always followed 
by a disruption of society and a great moral 
t-down, with indulgence in excesses that 
ead to despondeney and despair. The 
world’s civilization since the World War 
seems still to be reeling like a drunken 
man trying to turn a street corner. 

Surely there is a way to peace—a world 
peace that will abide. The way to peace is 
the will to peace, 

There are some notable gestures to in- 
culeate the ‘‘will to peace.’’ General ap- 
proval by all the nations of the world seems 


e 


btless 


plane 
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now to be given to the World Court. The 
League of Nations, though not approved 
officially by our own nation, is generally 
admitted as approaching the ideal of its 
originator, the commander-in-chief of our 
own forces during the World War. Bar- 
riers of international prejudices that tend 
to international conflict are doubtless being 
broken down by the interchange of stu- 
dents and professors, fostered by the Insti- 
tute of International Education and other 
great foundations of this country and 
abroad. Further progress toward world 
peace is a result of the Locarno treaties. 
The greatest forward movement of all is 
the of the Kellog-Briand 
peace pact. 

A way out, doubtless the best solution, is 
through the world’s leaders in religion and 
education. In other words, the oppor- 
tunity is for the church and the school. 

Certain church groups are showing cog- 
nizance of the situation and making efforts 
to take a position of leadership in fostering 
I must confess I 


consummation 


permanent world peace. 
am still skeptical as to the power of their 
influence. From many years’ observation 
and some recent intimate experience, I am 
really saddened at the lack of peace, not 
only between sects and various denomina- 


tions among sects, but most especially at 


the distinct lack of brotherly relations 
among leaders in individual denominations. 
I hope I am not becoming cynical when I 
observe that many of the recent squabbles 
between so-called modernists and funda- 
mentalists are simply battles over straw 
men, by leaders of various groups who are 
vying with one another for appointment to 
high places, or possibly for fine financial 
reward. 

Christianity is still an untried civiliza- 
tion !? 

When our ecclesiastical leaders 
realize fully and put into operation effec- 


can 


2See John W. Frazer, ‘‘The Untried Civiliza 
tion,’’ Abingdon Press. 
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tively the teaching of the Nazarene, the zens of that nation with the 

way to abiding world peace will be acecom- ‘‘Deutschland tiber Alles.’’ The fa, 
plished. The opportunity, nay, the burden’ statement attributed to our own 
for training leaders in the arts of perma- patriot, Stephen Decatur, should be chane 
nent peace must, then, rest upon the college. from ‘‘My country, right or wrong 
The group here assembled, and doubtless country first of all,’’ to ‘‘My ecountr 
almost every one else, will concede that ways right, then my country first of | 
nearly all our leaders are trained in the If the college faculties feel the respoys 
college. To the colleges credit can be bility of training students to the idea 
given surely for the training of the leaders settling differences through courts rat! 
in the development of war engines. They than by use of arms, of forgetting 
trained the chemists and engineers who _ greed of profit to be had in the sale of ) 
“have improved the most destructive weap- materials, food and other supplies, the 
ons in all modern warfare. They can be dogs will not again be unleashed. May 
accused, also, and doubtless desire to be ac- put it stronger by stating that I feel it 
cused of training the ideals that permeate the solemn obligation of the colleges 1 
the world’s leaders. train their students in every way to hay 
Then we can send t 


?? 


The higher institutions of Germany and _ a ‘‘will to peace. 
the writers trained in them fired the citi- dispatch, ‘‘Im Westen viel Neues.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF the annual budget of $1,750,000 for the w 
MEXICO sity, the government this year has set 


; , , > $5 and several million dollar 
Dr. Ienacro Garcia TELLEZ, president of the fund of $500,000 and several million doll 


National University of Mexico, who has been 


making a study of American universities, an- 


worth of government property for the construe- 
tion of the new buildings, Dr. Tellez said. 

Dr. Tellez has visited George Washingtor 
University in Washington, the U. 8. N 
Academy, the University of Pennsylvania, ' 
Johns Hopkins University, Columbia Unive: 
sity and New York University. Before retun 
ing to Mexico, he will visit Yale and Harvard 


nounces, as reported in the New York Times, 
that the Mexican government has adopted a 
plan for the complete rehousing of the National 
University, which includes the construction of a 
“university city” in the vicinity of Mexico City. 

At present, Dr. Tellez said, the university is 
housed in some of the oldest and most beautiful 


the Universities of Illinois and Chicago, and t 
See . ms rags pape University of Texas. 

wraps yd in Mexico C eds W "| the — The National University of Mexico, Dr. T 
are of great historical value and are protected explained, is the oldest on the North America 
by law, they are situated in widely separated continent, having been founded in 1553, sixty- 
sections of the city, and have become imprac- ono years after the discovery of America. 1 


ticable for the proper administration of the present buildings are veritable palaces. 1 


university. As it would be impossible to con- gehool of mines was designed by Tolsa, 
struct such a large group of buildings within great architect, and other ili lee have st 
the city limits, it has been decided to erect them since the days of the Inquisition. 
at a short distance. The summer school of the university 

Dr. Tellez said that by grouping the buildings many American students from all parts of th 
and athletic fields, the 8,000 students and 500 United States, more than 300 having attend 
teachers will be enabled to devote themselves last year, despite the revolutionary condit 
more fully to their studies and work, and that a__in the southern country; 600 are expected 
greater school spirit will result. In addition to tend this year. 
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THE STUDENT STRIKE IN MANILA 
{ssociated Press dispateh from Manila, 

March 4, reports that all police reserves 
were ealled out that night to deal 

10,000 


liad 
strike ol 
pupils and two policemen were beaten, 


ol officials were threatened with lynch- 


high-school pupils. 


announcement was made that all strik- 
be expelled from the schools. 
nb 1S E. 


» precautions against general rioting 


Piatt, chief of police, said he 

Manila, although he believed there was no 
s danger. 

The situation developed from a recent strike 

North High School pupils in protest against 
they considered insults directed against 


Filipino race by Miss Mabel Brummitt, a 


her. She denied insulting the race, but said 
had reprimanded pupils for misbehavior in 
ss, telling one that he acted like an imbecile 
nd others that they behaved like rig drivers. 
Miss Brummitt was dismissed, but the strike 
s continued to foree the reinstatement of four 
‘leaders who had been suspended. 
Demands were made by the strikers for the 
f Alejandro Albert, acting secretary 
blie instruetion; Luther B. Bewley, di- 
rector of edueation, and the principal of the 
North High Sehool. Threats that Mr. Albert 
nd Mr. Bewley would be lynched were heard 
ipils erowded the grounds of the North 
School all day but refused to attend 


Several students were beaten for refusing to 
in the strikers, and several strikers were 
arrested after a clash with policemen in which 


+ 


o officers were beaten. In the milling of the 
mob a young girl’s clothing was torn and she 
as beaten, while a student suffered a knife 
wound, 

As the strike spread from the North High 
School to the West, South and East High 
Schools with violence, Dr. Albert, as acting 
secretary of publie instruction, said that all 
strikers would be expelled. If the expulsion 
order is carried out it will affect not only the 
10,000 pupils already on strike but others said 
to be planning to join in it. 

The Manila Municipal Board was blamed 
largely for the student attitude on the ground 


that its sanction of student principles was en- 


The board 
asking the 


couraging further demonstrations. 
took the 
school authorities to meet the demand for rein- 


part of the strikers in 
statement of the four students expelled from 
North High School. 

A dispatch dated March 10 states that Luther 
B. Bewley, director of education, brought Ma- 
nila’s student strike to an abrupt climax to-day 
by ordering the East, West, North and South 
High Schools and the Philippine School of 
Commerce closed. Those students who attended 
classes during the strike and those who failed 
to attend, but had valid reasons for their ab- 
sence, will be credited on a basis of grades made 


prior to the strike. 


THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS ON FAMILY EDUCATION 


THE Department of State has received a note 
from His Highness, Prince Albert de Ligne, 
Belgian ambassador at Washington, inviting 
the United States, on behalf of the Belgian min- 
istry for foreign affairs and the committee on 
organization of the Fourth International Con- 
gress on Family Education, to participate in a 
congress on family education which will be 
held at Liége, Belgium, from August 4 to 7. 

The following is a translation of the pro 
spectus concerning the congress: 

The very special attention of interested per 


sons is called to the following points: 


1. It is urgent that governments appoint nu 
merous Official delegates and to make known their 
names before the month of April. 

2. It is urgent to form official and private na 
tional or regional committees for purposes of 
propaganda and to notify us of the composition 
of the committees and the names and addresses of 
the reporters. 

3. It is necessary to carry out intensive propa 
ganda, directed towards great philanthropic, social 
and educational institutions, by lectures, by send 
ing prospectuses, by articles in the press, ete., in 
order to secure the maximum number of ad 
herences, 

4. Governments, administrations and large in 
stitutions are invited to send a quota for at least 
each delegate. As the latter desire to keep their 
documents, it is also important to send a number 
of subscriptions for the different offices and li 
braries of the country in order that a large num 


ber of citizens may profit by the important studies 
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which will be published at the time of this con- 
gress. 

5. Reporters are requested to send their papers 
before March 1 at the very latest. 

6. All interest in 
serious collaboration for the definitive creation of 
an international institute of family pedagogics on 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of a 


finding of the International Commission on Family 


countries have an lending 


Education. 


ATTENDANCE AT SUMMER HIGH 
SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK STATE 

A REMARKABLE high 
schools during the five-year period that they 
have been in existence in the State of New York 
under recognition of the State Edueation De- 
partment is reported by Dr. Avery W. Skinner, 
director of the examinations and inspections 
Starting with 22 


growth in summer 


division of the department. 
schools and 19,419 pupils in 1925, they have 
grown to the number of 68 schools with 49,211 
pupils in the summer of 1929. This growth is 
shown more in detail in the accompanying table. 
Per cent. 
of gain 
over 
previous 
year 


Per cent. 
of gain 

Number over 
of previous  regis- 
Year schools year tered 
1925 19,419 
26,935 39 
37,941 45 
44,532 23 
49,211 11 


Pupils 


1926 3: 59 
1927 5 43 
1928 f 19 
1929 0 


The growth is considered more remarkable 
since unlike other high schools they receive no 
quota from the state either for teachers or for 


the attendance of pupils. The whole cost is 
borne by the localities. The only cities with 
more than 30,000 population which do not offer 
summer high-school opportunities are Albany, 
Amsterdam, Binghamton and Utica. 

During the past year the chief effort has been 
in the direction of a lengthened school period, 
since it has been found that the most desirable 
length of period for summer high schools is 120 
minutes. As a result of recommendations by 
the department ten schools lengthened their 
periods from 60 or 80 minutes to 120 minutes 
and seven others lengthened their periods to 80 
minutes. During the past summer there were 
only three schools with periods of less than 80 


minutes. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE U. S. OFFicp 
OF EDUCATION 

A SIMPLIFICATION in the general make-y; 
the publications of the Office of Education 
the U. S. Department of the Interior is py 
progress. The following documents wi! 
sued in the future: Bulletins, pamphlet 
lets, annual reports, biennial surveys of edy 
The bulletin x 
will consist of studies of rather permanent 


tion and reading courses. 


terest and value in the various fields of edy 
They will ordinarily be thirty-two pag 
Pamphlets, ranging usually from eig 


tion. 
or over. 
to thirty-two pages, will contain materia! o{ 
Leaflets will 
The pamphlet 


permanent interest. range 
two to eight printed pages. 
leaflets will take the place of the various 
sional publications formerly listed 
School Leaflets, Commercial Education Li 
Community Center Circulars, Extension L) 
lets, Foreign Education Leaflets, Health Ei 
tion Publications (Health Education Ser 
Physical Edueation Series and School H: 
Studies), Higher Education Circulars, H 
Economies Cireulars, Home Education C 
lars, Industrial Edueation Circulars, Kind 
garten Circulars, Library Leaflets, Misce! 
ous Publications, Rural School Leaflets, S 
ondary School Cireulars, Statistica! Cireu! 
and Teachers’ Leaflets. 

Sections of the Biennial Survey of Educat 
will still be issued in advance of the distribut 
of the entire volume. They will be listed a 
“chapters” in the government list of pub 
tions; the bound volume will be issued as a | 
letin of the Office of Education. No changes 
will be made in the Annual Report of the Com- 


of Education or in the Reading 


missioner 
Courses. 

Mimeographed cireulars of current infor 
tion and a Survey Information Series will 
issued from time to time; they will be 
nounced in periodicals with the other Offic 


Education publications. 

ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
HARVARD GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 

ARTS AND SCIENCES 

GrapvuaTION from college with distinction “1! 

serve as the criterion for admission to the Har- 

vard Graduate School of Arts and Sciences be 

ginning in September, 1930, according to # 
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ment issued from University Hall on 
13. The reason for the change lies pri- 


the rapid increase of enrolment in 
te School in recent years. The regis- 


ace 


in the school has grown from 659 in 


1,011 during the present year. 
xpected that the new requirement will 


iministered that no man of sufficient 
will be exeluded. Candidates for admis- 
be asked to submit all possible evi- 
In eases 
the dean is in doubt he proposes to con- 
bers of the department in which an 
expects to work. 
w statement of requirements which has 
proved by the governing boards of the 
reads : 
m to the Graduate School of Arts and 
is granted to graduates of colleges and 
schools of good standing who present 
y evidence of ability to pursue graduate 
pront. 
distinction or in the upper third of the 


Such evidence may be gradu- 


tion to Phi Beta Kappa or records that 
tinguished work in a special field, either 


— 4 


or as graduate students in 


rgraduates 
tutions. Applicants must also present 


evidence of good character. 


atement of requirements which has been 
for many years is: 

n to the Graduate School of Arts and 
is granted to graduates of colleges and 


schools of good standing, who present 
‘tory evidence of character and qualifica- 


increased registration of an added 50 
in seven years has thrown a heavy 
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therefore, became convinced that any restric 


tion on admission must aim to improve the 
quality of the men admitted rather than at- 
tempt to fix a definite number of members of 
the school. 

A careful study of records of recent years 
shows clearly that men who have attained dis- 
tinction as undergraduates make better records 
and in general pursue their studies further than 
men who have not attained distinction. This is 
the basis of the new regulation. 

The new regulation means that the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences ranges itself with the Fae 
ulties of the Medical School, the Law School 
and the Business School in holding that the 
energies of its members are to be devoted to 
training a selected group of men who have al 
ready demonstrated their ability to profit by 


graduate study. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 

A NEw plan of study in the department of 
education of Yale University, to be introduced 
next autumn, has been announced by Professor 
Clyde M. Hill, chairman of the department. 
Under this plan, a group of graduate students, 
working for the M.A. or Ph.D. degrees, limited 
to fifty in number, will be selected with especial 
reference to their intellectual maturity and ca- 
pacity for independent thinking. This group 
will be 


courses, and credit requirements will be com 


given freedom from conventional 


pletely separated from extension or undergrad 


uate students and will have at its disposal 


practically the full time of seven members of 
the faculty—four professors, one associate and 


two assistant professors. Additional members 


burden upon many members of the faculty, of the department of education and other de- 


specially on those who direct research, and the partments of the graduate school of the univer 
dministrative board of the Graduate School 
has been confronted with the same problem 


the Medical Sehool, the Law School and the 


sity will be available for work in special fields. 

Dr. Hill pointed out that for many years 
students of education have felt that in practice 
there is little to differentiate graduate from 


School of Business Administration have met by 


setting a fixed limit to the number of men whom undergraduate instruction. Graduate degrees 


they will admit. are earned largely by the accumulation of credit 
For the Sehool of Arts and Sciences the 
of restricting enrolment is more com- 

ited than it is for the other graduate 

ols, since the program of study is not a 

| program, but varies with the different de- 


‘tments and in individual eases. The board, 


in courses conducted by undergraduate meth 
ods. Students in many American universities 
spend two full years of a three-year program 
of graduate study merely in satisfying course 
requirements. Not undergraduate 
methods employed in a majority of our gradu- 


only are 
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ate schools, but very frequently the class work Friday, March 27 and 28, was founded aft, 
of graduate students is earried on in classes in’ an organization meeting held in New York ( 
which the undergraduate enrolment predomi- in April, 1929. The purposes of the orga, 
nates. The ease with which advanced degrees tion include regional conferences, regions 
can be obtained has stimulated a great increase search and acquaintanceship of workers ; 

in the enrolment in graduate schools throughout field. It was the feeling of the organizers ; 
the country. The demands made by many stu- yo other organization continuously me: 
dents who are more interested in advanced de- needs of the extension directors of the easton 
grees than they are in advanced study have  gtates and that, hence, the new confers 
forced graduate schools to resort to methods of was justified. While, during the past year, | 
instruction that actually deprive students with officers of the organization have given 
exceptional talents of the opportunity to apply secondary attention to the research proble: 


their time and abilities advantageously. They the organization, yet a number of res 
must devote themselves to making the hurdles  gtydies have been and are being carried 
that have been set up for the larger group. It ‘The officers of the association are: Pres 
is to provide for the intellectually mature stu- Stephen C. Clement, Buffalo State Teac! 
dents that the department of education has de- College; Vice-president, A. Broderick 
vised its new plan of graduate work. Hunter College; Secretary-treasurer, F 
The plan will allow extreme flexibility of pro- Brown, University of Rochester: EF: 
gram and conditions imposed for the purpose Committee, The Officers, and Ned H. Dearhor 
of affording each student in the group the maxi- Wew York University; James F. Hosie, Tea 
mum of opportunity to apply his time and abil- gy, College, Columbia University; Alo 
ities most advantageously. No student will be vers, Connecticut State Board of Edu 
required to go through any routine of study anq Harry A. Sprague, Montelair State Ts 
covering what he has already mastered. A gen- or College. 
eral seminar, enrolling approximately twenty- The tentative program for the annual 1 


five students and from six to eight faculty mem- ing opening on March 27 follows: 


bers, will hold two-hour sessions each week. 

This seminar will help the student to achieve a Thursday—9:30-10:00 A. M.—Registration. 

unified understanding of the whole educational 10:00-12:00 A. M.—Topic: ‘‘ Adventur 

program, including the interrelation of its Adult Edueation.’’ Chairma 

parts, and will be based on a comprehensive syl- C. Clement. 

The Forum—Everett Dean Martin, 
Peoples Institute. 

The New School for Social Research 
Alvin Johnson, director. 


labus outlining the fundamental data and prob- 
lems of educational philosophy, history, psy- 
chology, sociology, curricula, learning, instrue- 
tion, supervision, organization, administration, 


The Commercial Correspondence Sel 


financial support and legal eontrol. ; 
rhe = Dr. Lee Galloway, vice-president, Alexat 


Fifteen teaching fellowships, ranging in der Hamilton Institute. 
value from $500 to $1,800 and totalling $15,600, The Library—Franklin Hopper, director 
will be available for suitable candidates next circulation, New York Public Library 
year. The American Association for Adul 
Courses to Connecticut teachers will be con- cation—Morse A. Cartwright, director 
tinued and improved by increasing the range of 2:00-4:00 P. M.—Topic: ‘‘Teacher Training 
available courses, and by revising courses which through Extension.’’ Chairman: Ned 
are now offered, so that they will better meet Dearborn. 
the needs of these teachers. The speakers on this program will in 
representatives from member instit 
THE EASTERN CONFERENCE OF and from the State Departments of Ed 
DIRECTORS OF EXTENSION cation. 
EDUCATION Thursday—6:30-10:00 P. M.—Banquet, Hen"; 
Tue conference which will meet in the Hotel Clancy, soloist. Topic: ‘‘ Adult Educa 
Pennsylvania, New York City, on Thursday and tion in Other Countries.’’ 





SCHOOL 


1 Dr. Thomas Alexander. 
nd—Dr. I. L. 


Dr. Geo. Counts. 


Kandel. 


12:00 A. M.—Topic: ‘‘ Adult Edu- 
as Administered by the Institu 
F. J. Brown. 


s program will include research reports 
lis prog 


Chairman: 


member institutions. 


‘* The 


Chairman: James F. 


) P. M.—Luncheon. Topic: 


: ; ” 
Summer Session. 


Hosie. 
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Speaker, Dr. Henry Sullivan, assistant com 
missioner of education, New York 
®°-00-4:00 P. M. 


trative Problems.’’ 


Adminis 
Cha nan \ 


Topic: ‘* Current 

Brod 
erick Cohen. 

A discussion period with brief presentation 

from 


of problems by representatives 


member institutions. 


4:00-4:15 P. M.—Business Meeting. 


Tickets 


best available musical comedy. 


Friday evening will be secured for the 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


vm Howarp Tart, twenty-seventh pres- 
the United States, mourned by the 

as Kent professor of law at Yale 
rsity from 1913 until his appointment in 


Al 


as Chief Justice of the United States. 


ArTHUR TwiNniING Hap ey, president 
is of Yale University, died in Japan on 
6 at the age of seventy-three years. Dr. 
was president of the university from 
1921 and had previously been pro- 


political science for sixteen years. 


STANLEY BALDWIN will be installed as 
chancellor of the University of St. An- 


ws on May 12. 


{£ principal addresses at the formal dedica- 

n of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, to be held on Thursday and Friday, 
‘ch 27 and 28, will be given by Dr. Arthur 
Compton, of the University of Chicago; 

J. Arthur Thomson, of the University of 
Aberdeen; Dr. John Dewey, of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Professor A. Blyth Webster, of the 
University of St. Andrews, and Dr. George 
Vineent, president of the Rockefeller Founda- 


tion, New York. 


Water KeMMERER will 
assume his post as director of the recently 


Proressor EpwIn 
established bureau of international finance of 
Princeton University upon the expiration of his 
leave of absence at the beginning of the next 
academie year. Dr. Kemmerer, who has been 
studying financial and monetary conditions in 
Asia and Europe, is now en route to Princeton 


trom China, where he has recently terminated 
ars ; : - 
his latest financial mission. 


Visiting professors at Harvard University 
for the first half of 1930-31 
Magill, professor of law at Columbia Univer- 


include Roswell 
sity, in the law school; Phillip de Vargas, pro 
Yenching University, 
Halvdan Koht, 


professor in the University of Oslo, lecturer on 


fessor of history in 


Peking, lecturer on Chinese; 


history. 


Dr. E. ALLIson Peers, professor of Spanish 
at the University of Liverpool, will be a mem- 
ber of the faculty during the coming summer 
session at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. Professor Peers, who is also chair- 
man of the department of Romance languages 
at the University of Liverpool, is now at Co- 
lumbia University as visiting professor of mod 
ern comparative literature for the school year 
1929-30. He 
“Spanish Romanticism” and 
Spanish Books.” 


will offer two courses entitled 


“Twelve Great 
In addition he will give a 
series of six lectures on contemporary Spanish 
poetry which will be open to the publie. 


Tue chair of Hebrew and Old Testament 
exegesis at Drew University will be filled dur- 
ing the first semester of the year 1930-31 by the 
Rev. Dr. John Paterson, of Dumbarton, Secot- 
land. This is the chair made vacant by the 
retirement of Robert William Rogers, who in 
1929 completed thirty-six years of service as 


scholar, writer and teacher. 


Dr. Witt1aAM McDoveat., professor of psy- 
chology at Duke University, formerly of Har 
vard University, will give a lecture course at 
the coming summer session of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 
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Francis M. Crow.ey, director of the Bureau 
of Edueation of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, has been named acting dean of the 


school of education at St. Louis University. 


Dr. PauL Brrpsa, assistant professor of 
history at Williams College, has been appointed 
acting dean of the college to take the place 
of G. KE. Howes, who recently resigned. Dr. 
sirdsall was formerly an assistant dean of Har- 
vard College. 

THREE assistant commissioners of education 
from the New York State Education Depart- 
ment have been secured to give a course of lee- 
tures on educational problems during the first 
session of the Syracuse University Summer 
School next July. These include Dr. George M. 
Wiley, of the division of secondary education, 
who will lecture on “The Work of the High 
School Principal” during the week of July 6; 
Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, of the division of voca- 
tional and extension education, who will discuss 
“Modern Movements in Education” during the 
week of July 13, and Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, of 
the division of elementary education, who will 
teach “The Administration of Elementary Edu- 
eation” during the week of July 20. 


Dr. TrumMAN L. KELLEY is psychologist for 
the investigation of history and other social 
studies in the schools of the American Histori- 
eal Association. He is giving half time to this 
work and half time to his work at Stanford 
University. 

Proressor CLirFoRD Woopy, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has been appointed one of the 
research collaborators to assist the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education. 


ProressoR FLORENCE E. WINCHELL, head of 
the department of home economics, who has 
been a member of the faculty of the State Col- 
lege for Teachers at Albany, New York, for five 
years, has resigned in order to become executive 
secretary of the National Council of Parent 
Education, New York City. She will work un- 
der the auspices of the subcommittee of the 
White House Conference on Child Welfare and 
Protection. 

JAMES Epwarp WEst, chief scout executive, 
has been appointed chairman of a committee to 
draw together the Boy Scouts and similar char- 


acter building organizations into a cooperati, 
agency concentrating on the child outsicg 
home and school. The new committee wil] 
part of the section on education and training 
of which Dr. F. J. Kelly, of the Universit, 
Idaho, is chairman. 


Ray StannarpD Baker, author and biographe, 
of President Wilson, has been elected in 
town meeting a trustee of the Jones 
Amherst, Massachusetts, to succeed Dr 
M. Tyler, who died last spring. This elec 
brings Mr. Baker back into active library 
after an absence of more than thirt) 
Practically his first position after finis 
college work was in the Newberry Library 


Chicago. 


Proressor Harotp J. Laski, prof 


political science in the University of Londor 
formerly of Harvard University, has beer 
elected president of the Rationalist Press As 
sociation in suecession to Professor Grahan 


Wallas. 


The School Board Journal reports that 

T. R. Cole has resigned the superintendence) 
the schools of Seattle, Washington. He gives 
as his reason the fact that the city will s 
have a board of education that will support 
unionism in the teaching service. The Tacoma 
News Tribune, in commenting on the resig: 
tion, says: “Two years ago some of the Seattle 
teachers announced that they had joined the 
American Federation of Labor, but later with 
drew from that organization when the schoo! 
board refused to renew contracts of members 
Mr. Cole says that two new members favorable 
to unionism were elected last spring, and that 
the election of a third member would give th 
unionists a majority. He said he does not in 
tend to see the fine system which he has been 
responsible for building, torn down by such 
strife as has beset the Chicago schools, and that 
he would rather quit an eleven-thousand-dollar 
job than work under similar conditions.” 


R. C. WiiuraMs has recently been appoint 
director of research for the schools of the 5Stat¢ 
of Iowa. 

H. C. Weser has resigned as superintendent 
of the schools of Nashville, Tennessee, aiter 4 
service of fifty years. Mr. Weber had been 
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tendent of schools for the past eleven 


Mr. J. J. Keyes has been appointed as 


- superintendent. 


, i 


turn to Northampton during the first 


Snore has been appointed assistant 
ndent of schools at Kansas City, Mis- 
sueceed the late J. H. Marley. 


WituiaM ALLAN NEILSON, of 

ege, is on a six weeks’ trip abroad, 
hich he will spend several weeks in 
as president of the Boston Board of 
itional Institute for Girls in Spain. 
also visit the forty Smith students 
- their junior year studying at the Sor- 
ris, and after a few days in Germany 


\pril. 


ssor Jesse S. Reeves, head of the de- 


of political science of the University 


van, has left for The Hague to act as 
adviser to the American delegation to 


ference on Codification of International 


WoLr von DE WALL, of Berlin, finan- 
r of the Frankfurter Zeitung, recently 


1 two lectures at the University of Cali- 


Los Angeles. His subjects were “The 
many and the World Community” and 
nomic United States of Europe.” 


Mosgs, the oldest member of the re- 
ulty list of the University of Cali- 


, died on March 5, at the age of eighty- 
ears. Mr. Moses, who joined the univer- 
aculty in 1876 and served as head of 


partments of history, economics and juris- 


( 


0 


was at one time minister plenipoten- 


» Chile. 


/HRISTINE LApD-FRANKLIN, lecturer in 
gy and logie in Columbia University, 


for her contributions to these subjects 


s for her interest in the higher eduea- 


women, died on March 5. Mrs. Frank- 
s eighty-two years old. 


REVEREND Dr. STEPHEN PHELPs, first 
resident of Coe College and founder of the 


Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 


ied on March 4, at the age of ninety-one years. 
his retirement in 1916 he was professor 


ical instruction at Bellevue College, Ne- 


braska. During his fifty-four years in the min- 
istry he was six times commissioner of the Pres 
byterian General Assembly and twice moderator 
of the Iowa Synod. 


Tue following letter by Seaver B. Buck has 
been addressed to the editor of the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin: “At this time, when the build 
ing program at Harvard, particularly that cen 
tering around the new ‘Houses,’ is enlisting 
the interest of all alumni, I should like to make 
a modest inquiry. I am wondering why it is 
that in all the years since the late Charles W. 
Eliot became president his name has never been 
associated—so far as I know—with anything 
that Harvard has built. I imagine that most 
of our alumni would agree with me that no 
Harvard name takes precedence over that of 
President Eliot. It is, of course, true that his 
distinguished services to Harvard, and to the 
cause of American education, require no further 
recognition to immortalize him; but would it 
not be fitting that the greatest name in the 
history of the university should be recognized, 
by some permanent memorial, among those of 
Harvard’s benefactors less illustrious?” 


THe Third International Congress of His 
panice-American History and Geography will 
be held at Seville, Spain, in May under the 
patronage of the King of Spain. The execu 
tive committee of the congress invites the his 
torians and geographers of all countries to at 
tend and participate in the discussions of the 
scientific problems of the history and geography 
of Spain and America. Academies, universities 
and scientific bodies also are invited to send rep- 
resentatives. The congress will be organized in 
six sections as follows: Pre-Columbian history, 
history of the discovery and conquest of Amer 
ica, colonization, Hispanic-American studies of 
geophysics and human geography, Hispanic 
American economic geography and Hispanic- 
American touring activities. Papers or com- 
munications to be presented may be written in 
Spanish, German, French, English, Italian or 
Portuguese. The delegates will have opportu 
nities for various excursions and trips, partic 
ularly to the Andalusian region, which is one 
of the richest in all Spain in its remains of 
the past and in geographic diversity. Fees for 
active members will be 25 pesetas; for associate 
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members, 15 pesetas. Applications should be 
made before March 31 to the secretary of the 
Executive Committee at the Royal Academy of 
History, 21 Leon, Madrid. 

THe American Library in Paris announces 
the recent publication of a bibliography, Part 
I, “Official Publications of European Govern- 
ments,” which lists the official publications of 
the ministries and other governmental agencies 
of Albania, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Esthonia, Finland and 
France. It is a book of 255 pages, octavo, and 
will be of value to all libraries and other or- 
ganizations interested in accurate information 
as to what government material is available, 
and where and how it may be obtained. The 
list has been in course of preparation for almost 
three years. Titles are, of course, in the native 
language, but each is translated into English, 
and the descriptive notes and other information 


are also in English. 


For the fifth time, the American Library in 
Paris has met the condition placed upon it by 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, that 
it secure a total of $35,000 from other sources 
in order to receive a grant of $10,000 from the 
memorial. Three days before the end of the 
year, some $13,000 was needed to complete this 
total, and a short, sharp campaign was under- 
taken by the director of the library, Mr. Burton 
Stevenson, which succeeded in securing consid- 
erably more than the amount needed. The li- 
brary is now in condition to develop its work 
and plans for the year. They will probably in- 
clude the establishment of two new departments, 
and the development and organization of the 
special library of the international reference de- 
partment. The publication of the European 
Economic and Political Survey, which has been 
issued by this department for the past four 
years, has been discontinued, as it was felt that 
the total resources of the department could be 
more usefully devoted to the development of the 
special reference library, in order to make it of 
greatly increased usefulness to students and re- 
search workers in the field of current European 
economies and polities. Other collections of the 
same sort in Paris will also be indexed, so that 
information can be given as to exactly what ma- 
terial is available in Paris and where it may be 


found. This may eventually be published 
some such form as the finding-list of Ame, 
law books in Paris, issued by the library x 
months ago. 

It is announced that the Rockefeller F, 
tion offered to defray the expenses of a | 
nary inquiry regarding the future of th 
ford libraries and to meet the expenses o{ 
commission which the university might app 
to visit modern university libraries, and als 
guarantee the cost of preparing prelimina; 
sketches and estimates for such library dey. 
ment as the university might approve 
offer was accepted and a commission appoint 
to visit modern university libraries in Euro) 
and America, to report on the organizat 
planning, equipment and administration 
such libraries and to advise the university 
the best method of securing such library 
sion at Oxford as shall be abreast of mod 
requirements. The commission consists of § 
Henry Miers, chairman, Sir Frederic Keny 
Sir Edmund K. Chambers, Mr. G. N. C 
Mr. H. R. F. Harrod and Mr. Kenneth Sis; 
secretary. 

Two conditional gifts, one of $400,000 fro: 
the Spelman Fund and one of $100,000 fro 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund, have been made t 
the Committee on Interracial Cooperation, to \y 
applied toward a $1,360,000 fund for its x 
during the next ten years. 


YaLe University has announced an iner 
in its undergraduate tuition fee from $40 ' 
$450, effective next fall. The announcement 
stated that additional appropriations would & 
made to the undergraduate scholarship and loa: 
funds, from which self-supporting students «- 
ready receive financial aid approximating 
$300,000 a year. In view of the prospective 
crease in tuition, tuition scholarships in 
freshman year, Yale College and the Sheffield 
Scientific School will be granted, on the 4| 
proval of the president or provost, to students 
who are sons of university officers or of met 
bers of the faculty, provided these students 
maintain a scholarship record of quality gra¢ 


; 


AN increase in tuition at the Harvard B 
ness School from $500 to $600 a year will be 
come effective with the class entering next Se? 





15, 1930] 


The change is made in accordance with 
ished policy of the school to maintain 
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amount sufficient to for the 


tuition at an pay 


eurrent cost of instruction. 


DISCUSSION 


WHAT PRICE CURRICULUM-MAKING? 


ast deeade has witnessed what might 


termed an “epidemic” of curriculum- 
The high priests of the curriculum 
persistently stimulated this activity 
nquestionably envisaged laudable out- 

rom it. The intent, as I understand it, 

to get new materials of instruction de- 

1 and disseminated, to inject into the con- 
nstruction more subject-matter of real 

e to the learner, to vitalize classroom 

lure and to render superintendent, super- 

r, principal and teacher more keenly appre- 
tive of the aims and methods of the schools 
‘ing them active participants in the shap- 
This intent is 


ittedly laudable, but what has actually hap- 


» of these aims and methods. 
ned is, in the judgment of some observers, not 
rely laudable. Two illustrations will show 

t I have in mind. 

well- 
The 


superintendent has kept his eyes open and has 


irst is drawn from Blanko—a 


wn city of some 50,000 population. 


n that his professional reputation is likely to 
ffer unless he keeps up with his brother super- 
endents and gets something done, especially 
gets something in print to show as his contribu- 
Half a dozen of 
his teachers return from a summer school satu- 
the idea—make your 
ourses of study. He must capitalize this situa- 
tion, and he does so by appointing a committee 


tion to the curriculum game. 


rated with new own 


revise the elementary-school curriculum of 
the city of Blanko, with subeommittees for each 
subject. The subcommittee on arithmetic—that 
wasn’t the subject mentioned, but it will do for 
this illustration—having been given time off 
(rom its regular duties to prepare its report, 


find 


inds to the dismay of its members that it is 
not so easy after all to outline a new arithmetic 
program, and—this is the nub of the matter— 
the committee perceives clearly that, unless it 
produces a new program, differing from the 
present one at Blanko, and likewise differing in 


some manner from any other standard course of 


study in arithmetic now in print, there will be 
no excuse for having a committee and no report 
What to do?—What this particular 


subcommittee did was to appeal to a book agent 


to make. 


to get Em and En, the authors of a well-known 
set of arithmetics, to outline a program based 


on their books. 


(This program was then skilfully 


paraphrased and submitted by the subcommittee 
on arithmetic with the added declaration that 
they had found the Em and En books—so sur- 
prising!—best suited to the new Blanko pro- 
gram. Here, because Em and En, the authors 
of the arithmetics, are really experts, the out- 
come is not especially disastrous; it is merely 
amusing. 

The second illustration pertains to a new syl- 
labus. To avoid identifying its content and its 
compilers, let us pretend that this syllabus dealt 
with spelling, and that it was produced by a 
group of principals appointed by the board of 
education of Imperia. What was actually said 
in the syllabus about another subject can be 
translated into spelling and paraphrased, with- 
the 
“We, the committee appointed by the 


out misrepresenting facts substantially, 
thus: 
Imperia Board of Education, herewith submit 
a new content for spelling. We offer a 
We are not satisfied with this 
list nor with the way in which we have placed 


We expect during 


new 


list of words. 


the words in it by grades. 
the next two years to make some experiments 
and then we can offer a better list, with the 
words better placed by grades. Meantime teach- 
ers should use their own judgment about the list 
offered.” This sort of course-of-study making 
certainly has the merit of cautiousness; but 
what is the effect of it in practice? Every class- 
room teacher in Imperia, fearful of criticism 
from above, feels bound to use the new syllabus 
as it stands; it would be lese-majesty to change 
a word of it. 
the teachers’ needs; of the half-dozen truly ex- 


But there is no speller that meets 


cellent texts in spelling, all produced by experts 
who have devoted years to the problems of 
spelling, not a single one uses a word list like 


the new Imperia syllabus. Again, what to do? 
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Shall the text-book publisher let his brothers 
reap the potential harvest of sales or shall he 
work his presses night and day to get out a new 
speller for Imperia where several thousand 
books ean be sold? If he does, can he possibly 
get any reputable expert in spelling to put his 
name to such a speller as the admittedly de- 
fective new Imperia syllabus proposes? Will 
the sales run for just two years or perhaps even 
five or ten if the amateur committee on spelling 
happens to get tired of reconstructing its first- 
born child? 

Each of these illustrations has been taken 
from what progressive pedagogy calls a “life- 


situation”—the more’s the pity. You may th, 
they are extreme instances. Perhaps they a, 
but they do not alter my own conviction 
find I am not alone in it—that too mu 
present-day curriculum-making is amat 
trifling and a sheer waste of time—nay, wory 
than that, an injection of pernicious confysio, 
into what should be orderly progress. The |. 
everybody-pitch-in-and-help method is ludieroy: 
when applied to curriculum-building. It ; 
much like inviting a group of practical , 
tricians to redesign a modern power plant 
Guy M. Wu 
DANVERS, MASSACHUSETTS 


QUOTATIONS 


NEW YORK’S SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Tue greatest single school district in the 
United States in point of numbers and wealth 
is conterminous with the City of New York. If 
the two had different boundaries, it would be 
easier to keep them distinct in the public mind. 
As it is, the Department of Education at Al- 
bany is generally thought of as coordinate with 
the city department, whereas it is a body per- 
forming a state function, under a constitutional 


requirement that a system of free schools shall 
be maintained and supported “wherein all the 
children of this state may be educated.” The 
mayor has, however, been given authority to 
name the members of the board which is respon- 


sible to the state. 

In most of the other thousands of school dis- 
tricts in this state, members of the boards of 
education are elected by the people and usually 
at separate elections. For reason of conve- 
nience in such a vast district, comprising half 
the population of the state, with which other 
reasons of a political nature were doubtless 
mixed, the duty of appointing members of the 
board of education was devolved upon the 
mayor of the city, having the same population 
and the same boundaries as the school district. 

A study of the boards of education in cities 
of more than 50,000 inhabitants outside of the 
State of New York, made ten years ago by the 
legislative reference librarian at Albany, shows 
that even in most of the larger cities the people 
elect directly their school boards. Among these 


are Atlanta, Boston, Cambridge, Cley 
Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Dulut 
Harrisburg, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Litt 
Rock, Lowell, Lynn, Memphis, Milwaukee, Mi: 
neapolis, Mobile, Oakland, Omaha, Portland 
(Me.), Portland (Ore.), Providence, Pueblo 
Louis, St. Paul, Sacramento, Salt Lake Cit 
San Antonio, San Diego, Seattle, Spokane, 
Springfield (Ill.), Springfield (Mass.), Spring- 
field (Ohio), Tacoma, Toledo and Worcester 
Most of the outstanding city school systems 
the United States are to be found in this grou 

Among the cities in which appointments ' 
the boards of education are made by the mayor 
are (or were in 1920) Atlantie City, Baltimor 
(with the concurrence of the City Couneil), 
Camden, Chicago, Elizabeth, Houston, Jers 
City, Newark, New Haven, Passaic, Paterson, 
Pittsburgh, South Bend and Trenton. In this 
same group should be put a few in which ap- 
pointment is made by the City Council, as Fort 
Wayne, Norfolk and Richmond. 

There is still another, very small, departing 
from both the other types: Charleston (S. C 
has a board of ten members, six of whom ar 
elected by the people and four are appointed 
by the Governor of the State on recommenda- 
tion of the local bodies; Philadelphia has 2 
board of fifteen members, all of whom are 4p- 
pointed by the Court of Common Pleas; an¢ 
Washington has a board of nine members 
(three of whom must be women) appointed by 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
The effort has been made in these instances 
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-itute boards free of political color and con- 
<a out resort to direct vote by the people 
school district. The bill introduced at 
heny last week has a like purpose: first to 
2 oa the board to fifteen from seven, so that 
a | be more widely representative and to in- 


| wi 


a 


against partisan appointments. It may be 
d whether the members of the Board of 
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Regents, charged with certain responsibility for 
the entire state system, should be called upon to 
take part in the appointing of a school board 
in any district. Moreover, it may well be asked 
whether the expense of a special school election 
would not be justified by the added public in- 
terest it would arouse in the schools.—The New 


York Times. 


REPORTS 


THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 
r of five years’ progress in the New 
publie schools was submitted to the 
Education on March 1 by Dr. Wil- 
The 


ig accomplishments of the five years 


1. O’Shea, superintendent of schools. 


arized as follows: 


vision of nine courses of study and sy] 
buses and the addition of three additional sub- 
ts, including health education, harmonizing ele 
hool with the 
nal thought and practice. 


tary 8 courses best modern 
The institution in 1925, for the first time in 
history of publie schools, of a city-wide system 
' testing elementary pupils, which has been car- 


on continually. This plan has resulted in 


ter efforts by every district superintendent 
principal ‘‘to improve the scholarship of the 
pupils as much as it can be improved, bearing in 
nind the age, home conditions, language difficul- 
es and mental abilities of the children of our 
litan population.’’ 
reduction of oversize classes in ele 
y schools by 758, despite an increase in the 
tal number of all classes of 1,523, and of all 
asses from 41 to 39 pupils on the average. 
t. Decrease in the percentage of pupils over age 
heir grades from 29.9 in the term beginning 
ber, 1923, to 21.6 in the term beginning 
mber, 1928, a decrease of 8.3. 
Increase in the per cent. of pupils of normal 
na normal grade from 42.6 to 44.1, an in- 


¢ 


1.5, and an increase in the per cent. of 

us who are under age for their grade from 
~/.9 to 34.3, an inerease of 6.8. 

6. An increase in the percentage of pupils pro- 
moted from 90.3 per term to 92.9 per term. 

Classification of pupils according to ability 

and modification of courses of study to fit local 
needs and abilities of pupils. 

5. Reduction of short-term in the elementary 


mbers 
ed by 


mbia 


schools from 8.66 of the total register on June 30, 
1924, to 5.03 on June 30, 1929; in the high schools 
from 26.59 on June 30, 1924, to 24.46, despite an 


increase in the school register during the five-year 
period of 80,046 pupils. 

9. An increase of seventy-one school organiza 
tions—fifty-four elementary, twelve junior high, 
four high and one trade and vocational school. 

10. The opening of 187 new school buildings, 
additions and temporary buildings, ‘‘ containing 
all modern educational facilities that parents could 
ask for in the best and most expensive private 
schools,’’ divided—130 new buildings, thirty-four 
additions and twenty-three temporary buildings, 
providing approximately 256,651 
cluded among the new buildings were the New 
York Training School for Teachers and the new 
school for the deaf. 

11. ‘* The efficient and economical expenditure’’ 


927, 1928 


Vals, 


sittings. In 


during the fiscal years 1924, 1925, 1926, 
and 1929 of more than $845,000,000—a greater 
sum of money than was ever appropriated for 
educational purposes in an equal period of time 
by any municipality. 

12. Provision of 212 new gymnasiums, 190 in 
door playgrounds and 154 outdoor playgrounds; 
the completion of athletic fields at Boys’ 
School and the George Washington High School, 


High 


and the provision of additional outdoor play 


ground improvements at 54 other schools. There 
was an increase of 320 in the number of play 
grounds maintained during Dr. O’Shea’s ad 
ministration. 

13. Inauguration of the school safety campaign 
that has resulted in the reduction of the number 
of children killed and injured in the city’s streets. 

14. Benefits accruing to the teaching staff—the 
elimination of the ‘‘death bed gamble’’ and other 
amendments to the retirement law; the increases 
in salary going into effect in 1928 and 1929, 
result of which the salary level was raised by 
$12,500,000 for 1928 and by an additional 


$3,000,000 for the year 1929; the policy of grant- 


as a 
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ing sabbatical leaves, instituted for the term be 


ginning February 1, 1925, pursuant to which 


leaves have been granted to 3,586 supervisors and 
teachers. 
method of home 


work with emphasis on the development of ability 


15. Revision in the assigning 


thought 


to study and ability to obtain houg from the 


r 


printed page by silent reading. 


16. Increased facilities for the education of 


physically or mentally handicapped children. Dur 
ing Dr. O’Shea’s administration, the number of 


classes for phy handicapped children was 


increase of 


increased by from 420 to 492, an 
17 per cent. 
17. An incre; 


305 to 409, an increase of 104 classes, 


number of ungraded 


classes from 
or 34 There is provision in the 1930 
budget for a total of 436 such classes, making an 
of 131, or approximately 43 per 


per cent. 


increase in all 
cent. 

18. The erection of one new continuation school 
and the making available of one elementary school 
building for continuation school purposes; the es- 
tablishment of central continuation schools to give 
extensive training in various kinds of industrial 
and commercial work. 

19. An increase of 121 school banks, 


of 397,015 active school bank accounts and an in- 


an increase 


crease of $1,804,000 in cash receipts. 

20. Increased efficiency in the preparation of 
the annual budget; preparation of more complete 
and more informative annual reports; extension 
of interest in open school week was that more than 
half a million parents visited the schools during 
open school week in 1929; development of an effi- 
cient scheme of organization for the operation of 
school lunch service; better facilities and more 
general use of school libraries; increased interest 
in school gardens and nature study, and a more 


general and efficient use of visual instruction. 


Dr. O’Shea’s term as superintendent will ex- 


pire the end of April, and opinion in eduea- 


that he would be re- 
elected for another period of six years at a sal- 


ary of $25,000. 

RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Tue Social 

nounces the award of twenty-two research fel- 

In addition, 


tional circles has been 


Seience Research Council an- 
lowships for the year 1930-31. 
there were one special fellowship appointment 
and one fellowship renewed for a second year. 
The awards were made on a competitive basis 
to young scholars in all parts of the country, 
preferably those who had had some practical 
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XXXI, 
teaching experience. They have an age; 
value of $80,000. 

The special appointment was to Dr 
Harris for a study of Balkan diplomaey 
1875 to 1878. The renewed fellowship 
Dr. Eugene Staley, who is studying “I; 
tional Private Investments as a Factor in 
Relations” in The 


national Europe. 


regular appointments follows: 
EUGENE N. ANDERSON, University of Chi 


Study of the 


during the Constitutional Conflict, 


Progressivist Party 


1862 
Germany. 

Epison L. Boweks, Ohio State Universit 
Preventive 

ns United 
France. 

ROBERT A, 


Aspects of Unemployment | 


ance. States, England, Gi 
Brapy, University of California, ‘ 
Rationalization of Industry in Ge 
Germany. 
HOwarD B. 
Michigan, ‘‘The Secretariat of the Leagu 


CALDERWOOD, JR, Universit) 
Nations and of Related International Organs 
Relations Member 


Geneva, London, 


in Their with Gover 


ments.’’ Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin. 

DANIEL 8. Davipson, University of Penns 
‘*A Comparative and Distributional Study 
Australian Material Culture in the Mus 
and Private Collections in Australia.’’ 
tralia. 

WILLIAM H. DUNHAM, JrR., Yale University, ‘ 
Editing of Selected Plea Rolls of the Fifteent 
Century and Related Subjects.’’ England 

Howard M. EHRMANN, University of Michiga: 
‘*A Study of Italian Policy fr 
1882 to 1915, with Reference to the Entr 
of Italy into the World War.’’ United States 
Italy, Germany, Austria. 

GLENN W. Gray, University of Nebraska, 
Preparation for Publication of Sir Simonds 

D’Ewes’ Journal of the Long Parliament and 

a Study of the Relationship between Lé 


Institutions under 


Foreign 


lative and Judicial 
Early Stuarts.’’ England, Ireland. 

Epwarp B. GREENE, University of Michigan, 
‘‘The Development of a Test which Will At 
tempt to Isolate the Factors Contributing 
Test Scores and to Measure them Separate 
United States. 

GrorceE W. HARTMANN, Pennsylvania State 
lege, ‘‘The Nature and Function of ‘Ins ght’ 
in the Learning Process.’’ Berlin. 

CuarLes B. Jupan, Jr., Eastern Illinois 
Teachers College, ‘‘The North America 


c 
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try as a Factor in Determining En 


Mercantilistic Policy Prior to 1713.’’ 

n, Paris, The Hague. 

W. LanpIN, Ohio State University, ‘‘A 
of the Publi 
United States, England, France. 


Career of Gouverneur Mor- 


MAXWELL, Clark University, ‘‘ Federal 
to the Canadian Provinces since Con 
Canada. 
t, Columbia University, ‘‘A Compara 
tudy of Recent Crime News in the Daily 
f Selected European Countries.’’ En- 
1, 4 ontinental Europe. 
Myers, Jr., Southern Methodist Uni 
‘A Study of the Permanent Mandates 
the League of Nations, with 
to Its Work in 
Geneva, Syria, Pales 


n of 
Connection 


Reference 


‘A’ Mandates.’’ 


e, Iraq. 
saa P. Nasatir, State College, California, 
1in in the Mississippi Valley.’’ United 


tes, Spain, England. 
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GLapys L. PALMER, Hollins College, ‘‘ The Effects 
of Recent Changes in the Textile Industry in 
Pennsylvania on the Policies of Textile Trade 
Unions, with Special Reference to the Full 

United States. 


PurRYEAR, Albany College, ‘‘Commer 


fashioned Hosiery Industry.’’ 

VERNON J. 
cial Policies of the Great Powers in the Near 
East 1815 to 
Berlin, Vienna, Constantinople. 

JOHN T. SALTER, University of Oklahoma, ‘‘ The 
Ward Leader: A Study of the 
Party Organization in Philadelphia.’’ 


from 1878.’’ London, Paris, 


Republican 

United 
States. 

3LAIR STEWART, Reed College, ‘‘Speculation and 
Market Prices.’’ United States. 

JEAN S. WILSON, Smith College, ‘‘The English 

Chancery in the Sixteenth and Early Seven 

id London. 

Tufts 

Tariff Practices as Factors in Interna 


teenth Centuries. 
ERLE M. WINSLOW, 
trative 
tional Friction.’’ 


College, ‘‘ Adminis 


Great Britain, France, Ger 


many, Czechoslovakia, Geneva. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


NATIONAL MEETINGS ON PERSON- 
NEL, GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT 
TwWeELve national associations devoted in gen- 
eral to personnel guidance and placement held 
eetings at Atlantic City from February 19 to 
Inasmuch as these sessions preceded the 
nual meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion, the attendance was very large. 

[he various organizations had a joint session 
Haddon Hall on February 22 at which the 
subject was “Industry’s Stake in Guidance.” 
Dr. W. V. Bingham, of the Personnel Research 
Federation, was chairman. 

Donald 8. Bridgman, of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, read a paper 

1 “Suecess in College and in Business.” John 
Edelman, direetor of research, American Fed- 
eration of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers, 
spoke on “What Organized Labor Expects of 
Guidance.” Howell Cheney, of Cheney Broth- 
ers, South Manchester, Connecticut, spoke on 
“Guidance and Placement To-day and To- 
morrow.” 

The discussions in all the groups revealed the 
desire on the part of school officials and of 
representatives of industry to cooperate to the 


end that the schools may give better educa- 
tional background and training for fields of life 
work. It seemed to be the consensus of opinion 
that schools should fit the individual to choose 
an occupation, prepare for it, enter upon it and 
progress in it. 

To Dr. David A. Robertson, assistant director 
of the American Council on Education, belongs 
the eredit for the cumulative chronologically 
arranged program of the meetings in Atlantic 
City. 

The 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 


organizations taking part were the 
the College Personnel Officers, the Eastern As 
Men, the 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, 
Women, 


the National Association of Placement and Per 


sociation of Deans and Advisers of 


the National Association of Deans of 
sonnel Officers, the National Committee of Bu- 
reaus of Occupations, the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, the Personnel Research 
Federation, the Committee on Personnel Meth- 
ods, the American Council on Edueation, the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges and 
the National Society for the Study of Edu- 


eation. . 
Ira M. Smiru 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORES OF 


SOCIAL AND OCCUPATIONAL 
GROUPS 


Srupies of the relationship between intelli- 
gence test scores and social status have agreed 


in assigning higher average scores to the pro- 
fessional and the large-scale business groups 
than to the less-favored classes, and in showing 
that these high social levels exceed their quotas 
of superior children. With these findings the 
writers have no quarrel. But they do disagree 
seriously with the exaggerations of these facts 
Most in- 


vestigators have been so dazzled by the genetic 


which are rife in current literature. 


significance of the positive correlation existing 
between social status and intelligence test seore 
as to lose sight of an equally significant fact 
residing in the assembled data. This overlooked 
factor is that the high social levels are much in- 
ferior to the lower with respect to the number 
of superior children included in their ranks. 

The fact that exaggerations have occurred, 
and their seriousness, may be obtained from 
the following quotations. 

We have, then, pretty good evidence that capacity 
for intellectual growth is inborn in different de- 
grees, that it is hereditary, and also that it is 
closely correlated with social status.1 (Italics 
ours. ) 

The 120-140 (IQ) group is made up almost en- 
tirely of children whose parents belong to the pro- 
fessional or very successful business classes. The 
child of a skilled laborer belongs here occasionally, 
the child of a common laborer very rarely indeed. 
At least this is true in the smaller cities of Cali- 
fornia among populations made up of native-born 
Americans.2 (Italics ours.) 


L. S. Hollingworth is so impressed by the 
positive correlation existing between children’s 
1Q’s and the economic status of their parents 
that she has been led to conclude as follows: 


. it is somewhat difficult to find in this coun- 
try a child testing at or above 140 IQ who needs a 
scholarship for purposes of continued education. 
Such children do, however, exist. Their proportion 
has never been statistically determined, but it is 
perhaps approximately one in twenty-five. That is, 
among children in the United States testing at or 
above 140 IQ, it seems reasonable to infer from 
1W. McDougall, ‘‘Is America Safe for Democ- 
racy?’’ Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1921, 
pp. 66-67. 
2L. M. Terman, ‘‘The Measurement of Intelli- 
gence,’’ Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1916, 
p. 96. 


present knowledge of parental status, that aboy: 
every twenty-fifth one has to leave schoo! to go t 
work.s (Italics ours.) 


One more quotation will suffice. 
. . the professional classes, who include yo: 
over two per cent. of the total population, furpis 


over fifty per cent. of the children testing in 4 
highest one per cent. (Italics ours.) 


Thus the story has grown} It started with th, 
simple and true findings that the professi; 
and large-scale business groups earn better 
average scores on the various intelligence tests 
than do the lower social groups, and that thes 
upper groups exceed their quotas of superior 
individuals. It has grown into the myth that 
the majority of gifted persons is to be found 
in the professional group. It will be of interes 
to examine the evidence which 
mythical belief which even now is seriously in 
fluencing educational thought. 


supports ur 


{- CORRELATION BETWEEN Test Score anp 
SocraL Stratus 

Examination of the original data shows littl 
upon which to base the first statement quoted 
above, that of McDougall. The alleged “clos 
correlation” between intelligence test score and 
social status really ranges in the neighborhood 
of + 0.30 to +0.40. Two investigations, one by 
Terman® who studied 492 children and one by 
Sirkin® who studied 2,733 children, gave corre 
lation coefficients of + 0.40—not a high correla- 
tion for this type of data and certainly no 
justification of MeDougall’s assertion that intel- 
ligence test score and social status are “closely 
correlated.” But this seems to be the type of 
data which has furnished the background for 
MeDougall’s opinion. 


THe OccuPATIONAL ORIGIN OF THE 120-140 
IQ Group 


As for the second of the preceding quota 
tions; Terman’s statement that the 120-140 IQ 


81, S. Hollingworth, ‘‘Gifted Children; Their 
Nature and Nurture,’’ The Macmillan Compaty, 
New York, 1926, p. 363. 

4 Ibid., p. 54. ' 

51. M. Terman and others, ‘‘The Stanford Re 
vision and Extension of the Binet-Simon Scale for 
Measuring Intelligence,’? Warwick and York, Ba! 
timore, 1917, p. 89. —. 

6 M. Sirkin, ‘‘The Relation between Intelligence, 
Age and Home Environment of Elementary —y 
Pupils,’’ Scoot anp Soctery, 30: 304-306, 1929. 
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;; made up almost entirely of children 

narents belong to the professional or 

os ssful business classes is based upon a 

» of 476 unselected children.* Terman 

no data which the reader might analyze, 

; sample, if unselected, would not in- 

more than twenty-five or thirty children 

) 120-140 at the most. This obviously is 

mall a number to warrant such a sweeping 
ralzation. 

, a later work Terman submits data upon 

hildren taken from the publie schools of a 

ity of California. The children were 

intelligenee tests and the social status of 

ehild’s home was estimated by his teacher 

a five-point seale. Twenty-seven of the 

ren were classified as “very superior” (IQ 

or more). Only two of these twenty-seven 

from homes that were rated as “very 

Fourteen of the twenty-seven came 

) “superior” homes and eleven came from 

“average” homes. Thus less than one tenth of 

“very superior” children came from homes 

‘+h were rated “very superior.” Forty per 

it. of them came from “average” homes. 

Surely one is not justified in drawing the con- 

clusion from this study that “ . . . the 120-140 

(IQ) group is made up almost entirely of chil- 

dren whose parents belong to the professional 

or very successful business classes.” However, 

there may be some ambiguity lurking in the 

classification of homes as “average,” “superior,” 

ete. Possibly an “average” home in California 

is all that the California booster claims it to be. 

Another study which employs Taussig’s classifi- 

cation of occupations will be cited therefore to 

substantiate the writers? interpretation of Ter- 

man’s figures 

Stoke studied 508 grade-school children, un- 

selected except for racial stock and English 

These 508 children were attending 

the schools of a small Massachusetts city. 

Thirty of them possessed IQ’s of 120 or above. 

Less than a fourth of these thirty bright chil- 

dren came from Taussig’s occupational level V 

—professional and large-seale business. More 

than a third of them came from skilled and 

semiskilled laboring groups. Here again the 


, " 
sanguage.' 


'S. M. Stoke, ‘*Oceupational Groups and Child 
Develoy ment,’’ Harvard Educational Monograph 
“ey Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1927 
p. 15. 


evidence does not favor the hypothesis that 
most of the 120-140 IQ group originate in 
homes that are occupied by “professional or 
very successful business” people. 

But the foregoing samples are too small for 
the purpose of judging a nation. Some larger 
samplings of the population will therefore be 


presented. Table I presents the number of 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PuPiLts BELONG 
ING TO VARIOUS OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS AND 
Havine IQ’s as INDICATED* 


Num- 


Occupational 
group 

IQ 120-140 

Number of 

pupils 

TQ 140 and 

ber of pupils 


above. 


Professional 
Business and 
clerical 
Skilled 
Semiskilled 
Farmer 
Unskilled 


Totals ” 


* Derived from Haggerty and Nash, p. 572. 


elementary school children of various IQ levels 
produced by occupational groups in New York 
State. The data included in Table I were as- 
sembled by Haggerty and Nash from New York 
towns and villages having populations of not 
over 4,500.8 Table I shows that, out of a total 
of 693 children of IQ 120-140, the combined 
professional, business and clerical groups pro- 
duced only 335—less than half. According to 
Table [ the professional group ranks only 
fourth in the production of children of IQ 120- 
140. It is thus evident that, in so far as New 
York towns and villages are concerned, the 
120-140 IQ group is not made up “almost 
entirely of children whose parents belong to the 
professional or very successful business classes.” 
On the eoutrary, the professional, the clerical 
and the (both successful and unsuccessful) 

isiness groups combined produce less than 

8M. E. Haggerty and H. B. Nash, ‘‘ Mental 


Capacity of Children and Parental Occupation,’’ 
r. »° Educ, Psychol., 15: 559-572, 1924-25. 
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half of the 120-140 IQ group. The profes- made in a more urban locality, wil! 

sional group produce less than a sixth of this therefore at this point. 

group of superior children. TABLE II 
Terman’s study of 492 subjects apparently OccUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION oF Hy 

d } C | 

included no farmers’ children. For purposes SENIORs WHo EARNED A or B Inte as 

of comparison it will be of interest therefore Test ScorEs, i.e.. WHO SCORED Axo» 


to exclude farmers’ children from the Haggerty- rue HieHest 22 Per Cenr.* 
Nash data. When this is done it is found that 
the skilled labor group alone produced more Occupational group 
superior children (IQ 120-140) than the pro- 

fessional group, the numbers for these two Professional 98 


Number earning 
AorB 


groups being 114 and 110 respectively. The Clerical 
children of common laborers with IQ’s of 120— Salesmen 
140 who, according to Terman, belong here Artisans 224 
“very rarely indeed,” number more than one F*ecutives s81 
fourth as many as the children of the profes- ona te 
Farmers 358 
. ; No occupation 114 
sampling is not typical of the entire United PG 
States. But it is surely much safer to general- Total 1,256 
ize from a study that included 693 children of 
IQ 120-140 than to generalize from a study 


that included only twenty-five or thirty such Colvin and MacPhail studied the relatior 


sional group. Perhaps the Haggerty-Nash 





* Derived from W. F. Book, p. 198. 


children. parental occupation to the intelligence of s 
Another large sampling of bright children jjors jn twenty-nine high schools of Massachu 
was obtained by W. F. Book when he investi-  .otts The number of pupils scoring in 
gated the intelligence of the high-school seniors highest quintile" was derived by the writer 
of Indiana.® In view of the fact that Book’s from a table published by Colvin and Ma 
study included only high-school seniors—indi- pyjajj12_ The results are presented in Table III. 
viduals who had survived the elimination that Table III shows that less than an eighth of t 
takes place throughout the upper grades, Book bright seniors came from the professional 
asserts that the lowest 5 or 10 per cent. of his group. Although Terman has stated that tl 
group would probably rank as average in an 499 140 IQ group is made up almost 
unselected group. If this be true, it is safe to o¢ children whose parents belong to the profes 
assume that those seniors who received ratings ion) or verv successful business classes. the 
of A or B (the highest 22 per cent.), had IQ’s Colvin-MaePhail study reveals that only about 
of 120 or more.’° Table II presents by pa- 4 third of them come from these two groups. 
rental occupations the numbers of high-school In the four studies cited above the following 
seniors of A and B levels. phrases have been employed in describing the 
Here again it is seen that the upper social ¢ontributions of the professional class to th 
stratum did not produce the majority of the um totals of children of IQ 120-140: 
bright pupils. Less than a tenth of them came than a fourth,” “less than a sixth,” “less than a 
from the professional group. The professional tenth” and “less than an eighth.” Colleetivels 
group exceeded the laborers by one superior hese four studies surely evidence the fact that 
child only. But this Indiana group may pos-  Terman’s assertion, namely, that “the 120-14 
sibly be a much more rural group than that (IQ) group is made up adeted entirely of chil 
studied by Terman in 1916. A fifth studv, 11 As in the case of Book’s study, the writers ar 


®W. F. Book, ‘‘The Intelligence of High-scho here assuming that the highest 20 per cent. of hig 
Seniors,’’? The Macmillan Compa:y, New York, school seniors approximate in intelligence 
1922. Pp. xviii +371. highest 5 or 6 per cent. of an unselected group. 

10 The writers are here assuming that in 1919 12. 8. Colvin and A. H. MacPhail, ‘‘ Intell 
the highest 22 per cent. of Indiana high-gehool g.nce of Seniors in the High Schools of Massa 
seniors approximated in intelligence the highest § shusetts,’’ Bureau of Education Bulletin No. % 
or 6 per cent. of an unselected group. 1924, p. 66. 
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TABLE III 
vaL DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
wHo FELL IN THE HIGHEST QUINTILE 
[INTELLIGENCE TEST ScoOREs.* 


\ 


Number scoring 
in highest 
quintile 


group 


70 


ed from Colvin and MacPhail, p. 33. 


whose parents belong to the professional 
suecessful business classes,”’ must to-day 


rded as an exaggeration. 


OCUPATIONAL ORIGIN OF GIFTED CHIL- 
DREN (IQ 140 aNpD ABOVE) 

eworth has stated that over 50 per cent. 
gifted children come from the profes- 
group which comprises not over 2 per 
of the population. This overstatement is 
based probably upon studies of small, narrowly 
selected samples of gifted children. In her dis- 
eussion of this topie Hollingworth cites two 
tudies, one comprising fifty, the other consist- 
The group of 
fifty came from New York City and was selected 
from the “publie sehool population entirely 
They 
were found later “to have fathers rating above 


ing of fifty-nine gifted children. 


without reference to parental status.” 


Taussig’s class 4 in 96 per cent. of the cases.” 
Hollingworth gives no page reference to the 
above study. The writers were therefore un 
able to reeanvass the data. 

The comprising 
gifted children, Hollingworth attributes to Ter- 


man. 


second study, fifty-nine 
No mention is made of how Terman 


located the children, nor is a reference given 


AL: . | 
which would enable her readers to ascertain this 


fact. It is true that in the table quoted by 


Hollingworth 53 per cent. of the children are 


listed as coming from the “professional men 


'S Hollingworth, op. cit., p. 54. 
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‘# But more comprehensive 


and proprietors.” 
evidence casts grave doubt upon the Holling- 
worth implication that the foregoing groups are 
representative of all gifted children. 

Following the statement which deals with the 
fifty-nine gifted children, Hollingworth declares 
that a “more recent and much wider investiga 
tion by Terman has served only to confirm these 
findings,” namely, that the “professional classes, 
which inelude not over 2 per cent. of the total 
population, furnish over 50 per cent. of the 
children testing in the highest 1 per cent.” 
But Terman’s more recent study does not con- 
firm Hollingworth’s statement. Its accuracy 
may be checked against Terman’s table which 
states very definitely that 31.4 per cent. of his 
gifted the 


group which comprised 2.9 per 


subjects came from professional 


cent. of the 
populations of Los Angeles and San Francisco 
in 1910. 


over 2” 


“not 
But 
the interpretation of 31.4 as “over 50 per cent.” 


The interpretation of 2.9 as 


might very readily be overlooked. 


is an error of no small magnitude. 

As for Terman’s major study of the parental 
occupations of gifted children, this study is 
quoted often with the assumption that it affords 
a true picture of the relative contributions of 
the various occupational groups to the coun 
try’s sum total of gifted children. This assump 
tion is entirely gratuitous and one that has 
never been sanctioned by Terman himself. In 
making his study Terman’s main goal seems to 
have been the identification of a large number 
of gifted children by the 
means possible. He therefore canvassed cities 


most convenient 
and towns rather than villages and rural com- 
munities. Indeed, in making this study the 
rural schools of one county only were can 
vassed. Terman states specifically therefore 
that the method by which his gifted subjects 
were selected tended to reduce the numbers for 
the agricultural class and to increase somewhat 
those of the professional 


and commercial 


classes..5 Terman’s study of gifted children 
should not be regarded therefore as indicative 
of the occupational origin of gifted children 
for the United States as a whole. 

14 Ibid., p. 53 

15], M. Terman, ‘‘Genetic Studies of Genius,’’ 
Vol. 1, ‘‘Mental and Physical Traits of a Thou- 
sand Gifted Children,’’ Stanford University, 1925, 
pp. 65-66, 


In view of 
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Terman’s statement with reference to how his 
subjects were selected, the proper inference 
from his data is that somewhat less than a 
third of gifted children 
50 
group. 

A more impartial view will likely be obtained 


instead of “more than 


per cent.”—come from the professional 


if other investigations are also taken into ae- 
count. With this fact in mind let us reexamine 
the data assembled by Haggerty and Nash from 
the small towns and villages of New York 
State. Inspection of these data (see Table 1) 
reveals 154 children of 1Q 140 and above. Only 
27 per cent. came from the professional group. 
More than a third of from the 
skilled, the semiskilled, the farmer and the un- 
skilled groups—all groups. 


The remainder came from the business and the 


them came 


non-professional 


clerical groups. 

The foregoing data with reference to the oc- 
cupational origin of gifted children are similar 
to those obtained by Book in Indiana. In his 
Indiana study Book gave an A+ rating to the 
highest 2 per cent. of the high-school seniors. 
When elimination from school is taken into ac- 
count, it seems reasonable to conclude that the 
brightest 2 per cent. of high-school seniors must 
consist almost entirely of individuals who merit 
an IQ rating of approximately 140 and above.*® 

Whence do these superior high-school seniors 
come? Since Book has indicated both percen- 
tages and also the total number of individuals 
from each occupational group, it becomes a 
simple matter to compute the numbers of A+ 
seniors from each occupational group. The 
numbers together with ranks are presented in 
Table IV. Table IV shows that, as compared 
with the professionals, the farmers produced 
more than twice as many gifted children. The 
professional group ranks not first but fourth 
in number of children included in the highest 
2 per cent. of Indiana high-school seniors. The 
professionals are exceeded by the farmers, by 
the artisan and by the executive groups. Ap- 
proximately 13 per cent. of the gifted came 
from the professional group. 


16 The writers are assuming that in 1919 the 
highest 2 per cent. of high-school seniors approxi- 
mated in intelligence the highest 0.5 per cent. of 
an unselected group. 


[VoLt. XXX] 


TABLE IV 
OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION oF Hy 
SENIORS WHO EARNED A + INTELLIGEN 
SCORES, 1.¢€.,. WHO SCORED AMONG 
HIGHEST 2 Per Cenrt.* 


Number in 
highest 2 
per cent, 


Occupational group 


Professional 
Clerical 
Salesmen 
Artisans 
Executives 
Laborers 
Farmers 
Total 111 


* Derived from Book, pp. 188 and 196. 


On the basis of the evidence now avai 
it is probably safe to say that approxi 
fourth of gifted children come from the p: 
sional group. Certainly, there is no just 
tion for believing that “more than 50 per cent.” 
of them come from the professional] elas 


% Tue Economic Sratus oF THE Pare) 
GIFTED CHILDEN 


But the foregoing is not the only er 
which Hollingworth was led. In a preceding 
quotation we find her asserting that pro! 
only one among twenty-five gifted children 
the United States is in need of a scholarship 1 
the purpose of advanced education.* In: 
ing this statement Hollingworth implies 
the poor and the average families in the United 
States produce only about 4 per cent. « 
country’s gifted children; that 96 per cent. o! 
the gifted ones come from families that are able 
to provide them with higher education. 

What are the facts when large samples o! 
population are studied and analyses made o! 
the contributions of the various economic groups 
to the total number of gifted children in t! 
country? Do most of them come from “co! 
fortable or luxurious” homes, or do most 
them come from modest and even from poo! 
homes? Three studies will be cited each o! 
which shows that Hollingworth has taken 4 
position on this subject that is not supported 
by facts. 


the 
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of the Haggerty-Nash data in 
ls 154 children of 1Q 140 and 
Hollingworth’s estimate held for 
wn children only six of them (one 
would have come from families 
-ovide them with advanced educa- 
already been noted that more than 
, come from the skilled, the semi- 
farmer and the unskilled groups— 
obviously do not “maintain com- 
luxurious modes of living in the 
,jority of cases.”27 
Indiana study Book investigated the 
tus of the parents of 4,346 high 
rs. It recalled that Book 
rating to the highest 2 per cent. of 
Table V displays the salaries of 


will be 


TABLE V 
PARENTAL INCOMES OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
vyHo EarNep A+ INTELLIGENCE TEST 
2ES, i@., WHO SCORED AMONG THE 
Hienest 2 Per CENT.* 


Number 
earning A + 


Annual 


income 


$4,500 to $12,000 7 
4,500 
3,000 
2,000 
1,000 


3,000 to 
”? OOU to 
1,000 to 


500 to 


210 and 214. 


* Derived from Book, pp. 


Book 
these 
from 


the parents of eighty-nine seniors whom 
deemed worthy of an A+ rating. Of 


nine 


seniors, only thirteen came 


ies receiving an annual income of more 


than $3,000..° Eighty-five per cent. of them 

me from homes receiving a salary of less than 
$3,000, and the majority of them (65 per cent.) 
came from homes receiving a salary of less than 
It should be noted also that these data 


were assembled in 1919 when currency was in- 


} 
flated. 


S$? 000 
pc, q 


‘ the foregoing data with reference to the 
fconomie status of the parents of gifted chil- 
dren be not enough, one may turn to the data 


" Hol'ingworth, op. cit., p. 57, 
'* Book, op. cit., pp. 210, 214, 


* 


published by Terman. In his major study of 


Terman investigated the eco 
170 


family income reported by these 170 families 


gifted children 


nomie status of families.‘*° The median 


was $3,000. More than a third of these families 
reported an income of less than $2,500." 

Here, then, are three important studies, none 
of which supports Hollingworth’s optimism re- 
garding the economic status of the parents of 
gifted children. More than a third of the gifted 
children studied by Haggerty and Nash came 
from the skilled, the semiskilled, the farmer and 
the unskilled groups. More than half of the 
gifted seniors studied by Book came from homes 
receiving a salary of less than $2,000 and more 
than a third of the gifted children’s families 
studied by Terman reported also a modest in 


come, t.e., less than $2,500 per year. 


In view of 
the three foregoing studies one is moved to won- 
der whether Hollingworth can not be prevailed 
upon to revise her estimate regarding the eco 
nomic status of the parents of gifted children. 
Certainly, these data indicate that higher edu- 
cation at public expense is a wise policy if we 
wish to make the most of our greatest national 
asset, namely, the intelligence of our children. 


SUMMARY 


1. Intelligence test scores correlate rather 
loosely with social and economic status, the cor 
relation ranging usually from + 0.30 to + 0.40. 

2. The great majority of superior children 
(IQ 120-140) and the great majority of gifted 
children (IQ 140 and above) come from the 
non-professional classes. 

3. In the United States the great majority of 
gifted children come from families that receive 
rather modest incomes. 

Stuart M. Sto, 
Harvey C. LEHMAN 
OHIO UNIVERSITY 
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